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You would. test 


bearings 


ESULTS of Hyatt’s nationally ac- 
cepted Carbondale and Greensburg 
tests have a special significance for you 


when you consider mine car bearings... 


These experiments were conducted 


under the supervision of prominent . 


mining authorities —the testing grounds 
were properties with working condi- 
tions similar to those in your own mine. 


Draw bar pull compared as follows: — 
at Greensburg, plain bearing 24.3 lbs. 
per ton— Hyatt 12.8 lbs. per ton; respec- 
tive speeds 5.98 MPH and 5.59 MPH; 
at Carbondale, plain bearing 32.0 Ibs. 
per ton—Hyatt, 13.0 lbs. per ton—re- 
spective speeds 8.0 MPH and 7.8 MPH. 


this way 
Remember that these results were 

registered automatically by the. Hyatt 

Dynamometer Car which recorded si- 


multaneously draw bar pull in pounds, 
speedinmilesperhourandatimeinteryal. 


Because these readings were obtained 
mechanically under working conditions 
—with the supervision and check of 


widely known mining engineers, they’ 
warrant. your confidence. Pamphlets. 


with details of these tests-as published 
in the proceedings of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers will be sent you on request. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Huntington Pittsburgh Chicago 
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For mine-proved haulage efficiency specify Hyatr 
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Composite car with maxi- 
mum capacity for minimum 
overall height, width, and 
depth. For end or rotary 
dumps. Bumper can be 
swiveled for rotary dump, 
permitting use of standard 
coupling link. Perfected 
spring draft gear, with dou- 
ble springs for pulling. and 
pushing. Draw heads made 
of cast steel. Over one thou- 
sand of these cars are now in 


“King Coal’s Market Place” 
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Behind Each Car We Sell 


Behind each Hockensmith car sold lies 46 
years of experience in mine car making. 


Behind each Hockensmith car sold is skill- 
ful planning by engineers, to design a car 
that will best fit the needs of the customer, 
and the conditions in his mine. 


Behind each Hockensmith car sold are the 
most exacting standards of materials and 
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use in one mine. 





workmanship, that assure maximum service 
—minimum repairs. 


Behind each Hockensmith car sold is the 
name — “Hockensmith” — made ‘synony- 
mous with quality and fair dealing by the 
policies and products of the company. 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Pittsburgh District) j 


Long Distance Phone—Bell Jeannette 700 
Sales Representatives: 
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ERE you have your choice of copper is” ™ 


electric arc-weld and steel arc-weld 4. savorite OB AW.7 
bonds with the new O-B hook terminals. ee 
Ask for AW-13. 
You can tap the bond terminals onto the - 
edge of the rail base, preparatory to weld- 
ing. You need no clamps. The terminal 
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= | is in position for easy, accessible welding. 
(PZ Let us supply you with the complete details. 
Section of rail with ter- Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
minal welded in place. Dominion Insulator & Mfg. Co., Limited 
Type AW-12. Niagara, Falls, Canada 
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Can We Not Only Dispatch but Schedule Trips? 


the control of production and important parts of 
efficient management. They make operation ap- 
proach automaticity, one of the ideals of modern busi- 
ness life, An organization must necessarily run smoothly 
if labor is to be intelligently guided toward efficiency. 
Railroads run their trains on a schedule and dispatch 
them so that they will maintain it. Large successful 
factories, particularly in the automotive industry sched- 
ule and dispatch the operations, processes and purchases 
of the numerous parts which go to make up an auto- 
mobile. Compared with the coal operator’s, theirs is a 
truly complex problem, but so necessary is it that certain 
parts shall not outrun the others in production that 
they carefully plan the operations of all the factory 
units so that each part arrives at a predetermined time 
ready for the complete assembly. 
* * * 


Coal mining has a production and a transportation 
problem, for which a practical application of scheduling 
and dispatching might possibly offer a welcome solu- 
tion. Why not investigate the manner in which pas- 
senger and freight trains are scheduled ahead of opera- 
tion and dispatched to meet this schedule? Why not 
inquire how the automobile factory determines its 
operations months ahead and schedules every process 
for every part of this period and then by careful dis- 
patching ascertains and directs that this schedule shall 
be maintained. 

Coal Age in this issue describes two dispatching 
methods of the Consolidation Coal Co., one of which is 
hampered by the fact that the telephone cannot be used. 
But is dispatching enough? May we not well start our 
scheduling at the face. 

*% * * 


Let it not be disguised that there are difficulties. 
Distances are changing. The face is moving further 
and further from the sidetracks or the latter are being 
moved a greater distance from the tipple or the shaft 
bottom. Miners absent themselves from their places and 
many go home early. Places are left uncut at night 
for many reasons, and gas, squeezes and rock falls 
sometimes make it necessary temporarily to shut down 
a place. 

But scheduling trips would make the miner feel a 
responsibility of which he has been deprived by many 
years of catch-as-catch-can methods. As soon as he 
sees that he is an integral part of a well-ordered move- 
ment he will realize his responsibility and he will find 
that he gets more cars and knows just how often and 
when he will get them, and to a degree at least he will 
order himself accordingly. 


G ite contro and dispatching are fundamentals in 


During many years cars could be bought of the 
driver for a lampful of oil, a pipeful of tobacco or a 
schooner of beer. The union broke up that practice by 
compelling the equal turn. This was in itself an in- 
justice. All any man is entitled to is an equal oppor- 
tunity to get cars at regular periods. Doubtless the 


miner and the union can be made to realize this. With 


such an assurance the loader can regulate his work so 
as to have his face in proper condition at all times for 
loading and properly protected by props. Of course, 
some men load more than others, and one large company 
arranges room widths with that end in view, requiring 
each man, not to load an equal tonnage, but to load out 
his cut completely every evening. 
* * * 


There is no reason why standard production cannot be 
attained at least in non-union mines by weeding out 
those who cannot or will not perform a proper day’s 
work. For some special men, perhaps, the schedule can 
be slightly modified. They can be given their extra 
cars toward the close of the run. That is a matter for 
study, but it is likely that some kind of harmony can be 
attained. 

The village band composed of mine workers submits 
to schedule and dispatching. Those great harmonists, 
Mozart, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Sousa and others hfve 
with great mastery given the schedule. Billy Jones, the 
bandmaster, does the dispatching, and the band affords 
a co-ordinated effort. Is it too much to think that in 
mines as in bands and in factories such scheduling and 
dispatching is impossible of achievement? 

Scheduling at mines sounds like an incredible opti- 
mism, after these many years of irregular operation, but 
till it is tried one cannot with too great certainty deny 
the possibility of achievement. Mines never had a reg- 
ular movement of trips with which the miner could 
synchronize. The mine worker has never been put on 
his mettle. The management has its responsibility for 
this as well as the men. Time studies are greatly 
needed. When the work is run on schedule, a degree of 
automatic adjustment will spread responsibility and 
make the duties of the management less burdensome. 


*% *% * 


But the difficulties are not all with the miné worker. 
The management must arrange to eliminate wrecks, to 
remove the hindrances to haulage that make it impos- 
sible for some locomotives to keep up the schedule, to 
keep cutting machines and mechanical loaders, if they 
have them, in condition at all times, to supply adequate 
current and voltage whenever needed and to keep cars 
moving steadily under the tipple. 

When there is a schedule there is a mark which the 
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foreman, the electrician, the locomotive runner, the dis- 
patcher and the miner knows he must attain every day. 
He is able to see when he is slipping. He can gage his 
failure accurately, and he can concentrate on his prob- 
lem. Today, he does not know what is wrong, because 
he has not set clearly in his mind what constitutes a 
_ proper performance of each task. The foremen of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. know how long it takes to go from 
one sidetrack to the next. In most mines neither time 
nor distance are known. Most foremen have never 
taken the trouble even to inquire. 


Scheduling gives every one a new and continuing 


impulse, and coal-mine managements might well look 
to it as a means of improving their operating methods 





Once in a Brewery, Now in a Warehouse 


HE BUREAU OF MINES has moved from its 

up-to-date quarters in the Interior Building, Wash- 
‘ington, and now is housed in a remodeled Civil War 
hospital and warehouse. The new home of the Bureau 
is known as the Winder Building. It is situated at 
Seventeenth and F streets, a block east of the former 
location. As the building will not house the entire 
Bureau an old store building next door is being re- 
habilitated to take care of the overflow. 

The building was erected in 1848 as a hotel, but was 
rented by the government until 1854, when it was pur- 
chased.for the use of the War Department. The record 
fails te show when the sea-going elevator was installed, 
but;this encroachment of a device of a more modern age 
does not detract from the ancient appearance of the 
edifice. 

The coal bins have been removed from the basement 
and the mimeographing section has been set up in 
surroundings which will portray Libby Prison to visit- 
ing mining men. 

The lack of consideration of the mining industry on 
the part of the Public Buildings Commission in the 
assignment of this space, it is pointed out, does not 
depart far from the attitude of Congress itself. Once 
the Bureau had its headquarters in a brewery, now 
they are in a warehouse and hotel! 





Fair Road for Pedestrians 


ROOKED ROADS with opportunities to pass trips, 

now on one side of the entry, now on the other, 
are the cause of many accidents. When the fairway 
for pedestrians thus curves from rib to rib, and when, 
moreover, it is cluttered with fallen rock and coal, piles 
of rubbish and projecting ties, traveling mine workers 
will inevitably choose the center of the track, which 
where there are no rope and rollers, is immeasurably 
the better roadway. 

Examiners, foremen, superintendents and managers 
invariably will follow the beaten track in the middle 
of the road, so what can be expected of the unofficial 
mine worker. He will accept the hazard of the broken 
and runaway trip and of the trolley wire and take the 
pathway between the rails. Give him a fairway at 
one side away from the electric wire, and he will fol- 
low it by preference. All of which presupposes a roof 
that will span a roadway wide enough to accommodate 
men and mine cars. A good light will be a further 
assistance. Too many operators ask too much of their 
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men and then wonder that they take risks. It is better 
practice to give them a clear roadway than to plaster 
a mine with safety admonitions, no matter how com- 
mendable is the latter practice. 





Managerial Enterprise 


N ALMOST every situation embodying employee and 

employer certain forces exist that can be made to 
operate together in the promotion of mutual under- 
standing and good will. It sometimes requires much 
breadth of vision to comprehend these forces and skill 
to bring them into play, but it is surprising how effec- 
tive they are and how favorable a situation can be 
created by a little managerial enterprise directed toward 
this end. The organization of the Old Timers’ 
Association by the Union Pacific Coal Co. affords an 
illuminating example of what can be done where a keen 
appreciation exists of the services rendered to an 
organization by the workers who stick by their jobs 
year after year. 

Steady employment is one angle of the industrial 
situation that has its commendable features, but steady 
service on the part of the employees deserves special 
recognition, for upon this is dependent in large measure 
the success of any management. Pride in an organiza- 
tion grows out of mutual understanding and respect. 
By recognizing the value of long-time service the Union 
Pacific Coal Co. has created a fine spirit of loyalty 
among its workers that smooths out many of the minor 
difficulties and also some of those major ones that seem 
to be inevitable in every industrial operation. 





Cheap Insurance 


XPENSIVE installations of automatic stops to bring 

trains to rest even though the engine men fail to 
note danger signals, are proof that railroad officials 
recognize that the mind of man may fail at a critical 
moment. Automatic stops for mine hoists were per- 
fected years ago and the installation cost is quite small, 
yet many hoists, used as man elevators, are operating 
today without automatic stops of any kind. 

For the most part these hoists are steam-operated, 
and the excuse for not adding the automatic protection 
is that the equipment is old and no doubt will be elec- 
trified some day. Continuing to operate these hoists 
without automatic stops is false economy. Accidents 
have demonstrated that the hoistman is liable not to 
bring the cage to a stop before hitting the bottom or 
may carry the men past the landing and into the dump. 

There is always the further possibility of overrunning 
at the dump and breaking the cable. When stopping a 
hoist at the limit of travel not a second can be wasted. 
Distraction of the hoistman’s attention for from one- 
half a second to a few seconds will prove disastrous. 

The engineman of a limited train usually has many 
seconds to spare even when a red block notifies him 
that he must stop. Yet railroads are going to 
tremendous expense to equip tracks and engines with 
stops that work automatically and without dependence 
on that uncertain factor—human reliability. Compara- 
tively speaking, every stop of a hoist carrying men 
is a critical stop, and no time can be wasted. Even the 
steam hoist can be fitted with an automatic stop for a 
nominal sum. No hoist, steam or electric, should be 
operated without this protective feature. 
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Automatie Substation Obviates Attendance 


Pumpman Starts Machinery from Push Button Under- 
ground — Full Automatic Protection Provided — 
Operates for Weeks With Only Periodic Inspections 


By Frank H. Kneeland 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 
New York, N. Y. 


station is growing daily more popular. Sometimes 

these installations are made underground and 
sometimes on the surface, but in any case the primary 
objects sought are the elimination of labor and the 
avoidance of the expense, delay and uncertainty incident 
to hand manipulation of the station equipment. A third 
object, of course, is complete avoidance of both mechan- 
ical and electrical injury to the machinery installed. 
Naturally some substations are more thoroughly pro- 
tected in this respect than others. 

The Lumber Yard substation of the Kingston Coal 
Co., at Kingston, Pa., operated on central-station 
energy, is an excellent example of a station that is 
automatically controlled in practically every particular. 
In it are installed two synchronous motor-generator 
sets furnishing power to an underground pumproom. 
The two pumps there installed are driven by two 500- 
volt, 225-hp. direct-current motors. In case of emer- 
gency these machines can be cut in on direct-current 


"station is ern the coal fields the automatic sub- 


The headpiece shows the interior of the Lumber Yard substa- 
tion of the Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, Pa., showing the switch- 
board with one of the two motor-generator sets in the foreground. 
Note the thermostat on the synchronous motor bearing to the 
left. These devices are so arranged and adjusted that should 
the bearing to which any one of them is attached heat, the plant 
will be shut down. It cannot be restarted after such a stoppage 
until the thermostat is reset by hand. 


feeders coming to the substation from the company’s 
own power house. All the direct-current equipment 
there installed is of 250-volt potential, but two gen- 
erators in series will furnish the 500 volts required. 

As may be seen in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions the substation building is of substantial brick 
construction and provided with outdoor transformers. 
The power cable leading to the pump motors extends 
about 18 or 20 ft. from the switchboard within the sub- 
station to the mouth of a borehole that is 238 ft. deep, 
down which the cable passes. It is then led through a 
heading to the pumproom a horizontal distance of 
approximately 600 ft. This passage pitches somewhat 
so that the head on the pumps is 331 ft. and the total 
length of cable is about. 918 ft. 

By pushing a button located underground the pump- 
man can start the substation. Both motor-generator 
sets start on the same compensator and come up to 
speed in about 30 sec. Automatic controls are installed 
on the rheostats of both motors and generators; and 
automatic reclosing circuit breakers protect the line 
The protective devices include the following: A phase- 
failure device, thermostats to protect the automatic 
starters, reverse-current relays, bearing thermostats 
and overload and no-voltage relays on the oil switch. 
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General View of Substation Interior 


This shows the two synchronous motor-generator sets and the 
switchboard from which both incoming and outgoing current is 


controlled. All this control equipment is automatic in operation. 

Ancther protective detail is the arrangement of the 
circuit breakers so that should a ground develop between 
the neutral and either side of the 500-volt system both 
breakers will trip out. This eliminates all danger on 
either side as both lines are thus killed. 

“till another protective device is installed outside the 
building on the 13,000-volt power line near the trans- 
formers that supply current to the station at 2,300 volts. 
This is an automatic oil switch or circuit breaker that 
trips out if for any reason the station is overloaded. 

The substation building is fitted with a small exhaust 
fan. This is mounted in one of the windows and starts 
and stops with the other machinery. It thus effectively 
withdraws heated air from the building at all times 
when such air withdrawal] is needed because of opera- 
tion of the motor-generators. 

Ordinarily this building is kept locked. The machin- 
ery it contains operates for weeks at a time with only 
periodic inspections. All the equipment employed is of 
standard design, and consequently the expense of instal- 
lation was not excessive. Provision is made for prac- 
tically any contingency that may arise. Thus any injury 
to the control wires will shut the plant down. Similarly 
the bearing thermostats will shut it down if any of the 
bearings should heat. The plant cannot be started 

















Exterior of Station 


This substation is of neat and substantial construction, being 
built of steel, brick and stone. It is ventilated when in operation 
by a small fan the opening for which may be seen in the window 
in the end of the building to the right in the illustration. This 
fan is started and stopped with the rest of the substation 
machinery, 
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Underground Pump Station 


From the switchboard shown the equipment on the surface is 
controlled. Pressing a button starts the substation machinery 
and as soon as the motor-generators have come up to speed the 
pumps may be put in operation. The substation may be shut 
down from the same point and in an exactly similar manner. 


again until this difficulty has been corrected. Thus 
far—and this plant has now been running for several 
years—the operation of this substation has been satis- 
factory in every respect. 

Making the power control itself as effectively as has 
been accomplished in this case has many advantages. 
Thus the expense of an attendant is obviated, the equip- 
ment is well protected from overload and abuse and 
this protection is ever present and reliable, always and 
eternally on the job. Furthermore mismanipulation of 
equipment is impossible as the automatic devices can- 
not be made to function in an improper sequence. 





Respirators Shut Out Much Fine Dust 
But Do Not Wholly Clean Air 


A study of various types of respirators designed as 
safeguards against the presence of injurious dusts en- 
countered in mining and many other industries has been 
conducted by the chemists of the Pittsburgh experiment 
station of the Bureau of Mines. Many industrial anti- 
dust respirators and many fabrics and filtering mate- 
rials, including cheesecloth, canton flannel, bleached and 
unbleached muslin, filter paper and absorbent cotton, 
were tested. 

The filtering efficiencies of the respirators were de- 
termined by passing air containing either tobacco smoke 
or suspended silica dust in minute particles through the 
respirator at varying rates. A small stream of the air 
that escaped from the respirator was viewed in a beam 
of light in a dark box. An equal stream of the unfiltered 
air was viewed alongside the first stream, and the un- 
filtered stream was diluted with measured portions of 
pure air until the two streams reflected light of equal 
intensity. In this way a measure of the filtering effi- 
ciency of the respirators was obtained. 

The efficiencies of the industrial anti-dust respirators 
in restraining tobacco smoke were found to range from 
5 to 33 per cent when the air was passed at a rate of 32 
liters per minute. A gas-mask canister with two filters 
of absorbent cotton showed 63 per cent efficiency. A flat 
felt filter was most efficient, with 97 per cent. 

The anti-dust respirators showed an efficiency against 
silica dust floated in air ranging from about 9 to 70 
per cent. The silica particles were mostly one micron 
in diameter or four times the diameter of the tobacco- 
smoke particles. As the dusts most injurious to miners 
are about one micron in diameter, respirators, if worn, 
will exclude much dust, but not all. 
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Wiring Should Be Buried Near Entry Rib and Each 
Section of Mine Have Separate Line—In Gaseous 
Mines Would Replace Telephone by Motor Boss 


By J. B. Hicks 


Electrical Engineer, Consolidation Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


in control of a dispatcher the efficiency of the 

hauling system is greatly increased. What system 
should be used is dependent on the kind of mine. The 
plan adopted is obviously different for a non-gaseous, 
or open-light, mine from what it would be with a 
gaseous, or closed-light mine, because in the first the 
telephone can be used. The telephone furnishes the most 
efficient means of dispatching, and its use in non gas- 
eous, or open-light, mines is to be recommended. 

For such a method of regulating haulage a dispatch- 
ing office is located near the shaft bottom or tipple. 
In this office is a switchboard with a sufficient number 
of lines to take care of all side tracks in the mine. 
Independent lines are run from the switchboard to the 
telephone at each of the side tracks, the purpose being 
to eliminate the possibility of any misunderstanding of 
orders. Any communication from one section of the 
mine to the other passes through the main switchboard 
in the dispatcher’s office. 


RB. PUTTING the movement of trips in the mines 


good mechanical method. It is, however, best to bury 
the cables in the bottom, concrete them in, or pull 
them through tile ducts. In laying the cable, hand 
holes must be provided near the rib at the different 
face and butt entries for tapping off the several tele- 
phone lines. 

I have insulated a cable of this kind by laying it in 
a small rectangular wooden trough, pouring hot asphalt 
over the cable until the trough is full, and then nailing 
on a cover. This prevented the lead from being eaten 
away by electrolysis and also gave good mechanical 
protection. 

As stated before, the cables or wires may be sus- 
pended from the rib or roof, but they are not so well 
protected from falls as they are when buried or con- 
creted in the bottom. If the floor of the mine is inclined 
to heave, the cable should be placed near the entry rib 
as the bottom heaves less at this point. In consequence 
the cable is protected against disturbance. At each 
telephone station a hole 
should be cut in the rib 





The lines from the dis- - 
patcher’s office to the dif- 
ferent sections of the mine 
should be laid in lead- 
sheathed and armored cable 
of a sufficient number of 
pairs to take care of the 


cables may be suspended 
from the rib or roof by any 
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ELIABLE TELEPHONY is needed if 

dispatching is to be a success. In order 
to prevent misunderstanding each section 
has its own line leading into the dispatcher’s 
office. Mr. Hicks favors placing the wires in 
: , a lead-sheathed and armored cable carried in 
mine requirements. These ducts underground or laid in a bed of con- 
crete or asphalt. To avoid mistakes and de- 
lays in transmitting messages, booths should 
be provided with doors to exclude the noise 


for use as a booth. A door 
placed on this booth would 
enable anyone who was 
using the telephone to talk 
without disturbance while 
trips were passing. A 
spring, attached to this 
door, could be arranged to 
hold it open whenever the 
telephone was not being 
used. Thus anyone near 
at hand could hear the bell 








cials, held by the American Min- 
ing Congress, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and answer calls. The dis- 
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patcher must have absolute control of the movements 
of all locomotives. This provision, however, will not 
in any way relieve the mine foreman of the respon- 
sibility of assigning equipment to the sections to which 
it is best adapted. All orders governing assignment 
and transfer of equipment to and from sections are 
issued to the motormen only through the dispatcher 
who gives them right of way to their destination. 

The dispatcher being thus’ put 
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started away the motormen on the main-line locomotives, 
each in turn, then call the dispatcher giving their-loco- 
motive numbers, their check number and those of their 
brakemen. The dispatcher instructs each motorman 
as to the number of empties he-shall take, the side 
tracks at which they are to be placed and where to get 
his trip of loads. As soon as he has coupled his loco- 
motive to the loads, the motorman calls in for orders 

: to come to the shaft bottom or 





in control can direct the move- 
ment of all the locomotives to the 


tipple. 
When the loads are set off, the 





best advantage. In order to do 
this, he has a sheet before him 
giving the number of all loco- 
motives, the check numbers of 
the motormen and brakemen and 
a record of the sections in which 
they are working. This sheet 
gives him the time required for 
the locomotive to make round 
trips, the number of men at work 
in each section and the number 
‘of empties required to take care 
of all the loaders. ; 

At the beginning of the shift, 
each motorman on the gathering 
locomotives calls the dispatcher, 
giving the latter his locomotive 
number, his check number and 








motorman reports to the dis- 
patcher the number of loads 
hauled and the reasons for any 
delays. He then receives orders 
governing his movement and in- 
structions as to the number of 
empties to be delivered to the 
side tracks. This operation is 
followed throughout the shift un- 
til the motorman is ordered to 
the locomotive barn. After his 
locomotive has been placed in its 
stall, the motorman calls in, giv- 
ing the locomotive number and 
his check number and that of 
the brakeman. 

When the number of locomo- 
tives coming to the shaft bottom 








that of his brakeman, and then 


or tipple is so great that delays 


proceeds to his side track as or- 
dered. When a motorman 
reaches his side track, he calls 
the dispatcher and reports to him 
the number of empties he finds 
there; after placing the first trip 
of empties the motorman returns 
to the side track, calls the dis- 
patcher giving him the number 
of loaders in the section and 
number of loads which he has 
placed on the side track. 

On each trip, the motorman on 
the gathering locomotive on ar- 
riving at the side track gives the 
number of loaders in the section 
and reports loads and empties on 


J. B. Hicks 


For twenty years Mr. Hicks has been 
obtaining the experience that enabled him to 
devise e dispatching system described in 
this article. He completed his education in 
1906. During that and the following year, 
he was employed by the Knoxville Street 
Railway & Light Co., in rebuilding its power 
plant and car barns as well as in over- 
hauling its traction system. During 1908 he 
installed a power plant for the mines at 
Windrock, Tenn. 

In 1908 and 1909 he was employed as 
service engineer by the Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co., in installing generators and sim- 
ilar equipment at various plants and mines, 
leaving this firm to take a position as elec- 
trical engineer with the Interstate Coal Co. 
From 1910 to 1913 he installed central plants 
for the Asher Coal Mining Co., and from 
1913 to 1916 he held a somewhat similar 
position with the Black Mountain Coal Cor- 
poration. From 1916 to the present time he 
has been with the Consolidation Coal Co. 
During the course of his professional experi- 
ence he has developed or had a part in the 
development of several pieces of electrical 
mine equipment. Among these are a combi- 
nation locomotive, a storage-battery locomo- 


are encountered in waiting for 
locomotives to clear, a system of 
intermediate haulage becomes 
necessary. This intermediate 
haulage is dispatched in the same 
way as the main-line haulage. 
When it becomes necessary to 
have a number of main-line loco- 
motives traveling over single 
track, an automatic block-signal 
system should be installed to 
guard against rear-end collis- 
sions. When no block-signal sys- 
tem is in effect it is necessary 
for safety to use a rear brake- 
man to flag against other loco- 
motives should the trip be 


the side track. He also reports 
any delays waiting for empties, 
loads or wrecks. Loaders leav- 


coal. 





tive and a combination permissible storage- 
battery equipment for cutting and hauling 


wrecked or delayed. 
At the end of the shift, the 
dispatcher totals his record sheet, 








ing the section before cleaning 
up their working places are reported to the dispatcher. 

This enables the latter to send the correct number of 
empties to the different side tracks, thereby making it 
possible to distribute the empties to the best advantage. 
At the end of the shift, the motormen on the gathering 
locomotives call the dispatcher from their side tracks 
and report loads and empties at that point and receive 
orders to go to the motor barn. 

After the locomotive is in its stall, the motorman 
cells the dispatcher and reports the locomotive number, 
his check number and that of his brakeman. This gives 
an accurate check on the daily performance of the 
locomotive and the time worked by each man. 

As a rule, the gathering locomotives are started to 
their sections before the main-line locomotives, as has 
already been described. As soon as the former have 


which gives a complete summary 
of loads and empties handled, the delays, the sections 
in which they occurred and the cause of the delays. 
A summary of this sheet is given to the mine foreman 
enabling him to analyze the haulage record of the shift 
for the purpose of removing the cause of delay. 

By placing the haulage in charge of a dispatcher, the 
taine foreman is relieved of much detail. He can use 
the telephone to keep in close touch with all operations 
of the mine and at the same time can personally super- 
vise the work in different sections. 


This system of dispatching in non-gaseous, or 


open-light, mines, insures the most efficient use of all 
locomotives and mine cars, reduces delays to a minimum, 
and enables the mine foreman to use his time to better 
advantage. 

In dispatching long-distance haulage in gaseous, or 
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closed-light, mines, the problem is entirely different, 
because the most efficient dispatching method, that of 
using the telephone, cannot be used with safety, as no 
telephones are being manufactured which bear the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines approval for use in gaseous or closed- 
light mines. 

In such mines the Consolidation Coal Co. uses a motor 
boss instead of a dispatcher. He has full charge of all 
haulage and must keep all locomotives working to the 
best advantage and see that 
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At the beginning of the shift and after the gathering 
locomotives are sent out, the motor boss gives each 
motorman on the main-line locomotives a card to fill out 
during the shift. This card shows the number of sec- 
tions served, the empties and loads per trip, the number: 
of trips and the delays waiting for loads, empties or 
wrecks. The motor boss then sends the main-line loco- 
motives to their sections with instructions specifying 
where they shall leave the empties and from which side 

track loads are to be 





mine cars are distributed 
properly. The motor boss 
keeps in touch with the 
gathering locomotives 
through the motormen on 
the main-line locomotives, 
but he visits each section 
as often as possible during 
the shift. He relieves the 
mine foreman of the detail 
of handling the locomotives 
and trips, but does not in 
any way relieve him of the 
responsibility of assigning 





F THE DISPATCHING is to be well- 

performed the dispatcher must have full 
control. The foreman may locate the equip- 
ment according to his best judgment and the 
electrical engineer or superintendent may set 
the number of loads a locomotive shall haul, 
but no one should interfere with the dis- 
patcher in the detail of the performance of 
his duties, for dispatching thrives with unity 
and fails with meddling in control. One of 
its principal virtues is that it relieves the 
mine foreman for his other duties. 


picked up. 

The loads are brought in 
to the shaft bottom or tip- 
ple, set off, and the loco- 
motive run light to the 
empty track. A blackboard 
is located near the empty 
track with spaces showing 
number of sections served, 
loads, empties, the number 
of the locomotives and time 
of arrival and departure of 
same. These are filled in 
after each trip by the 








the equipment to the sec- 

tions to which it is best adapted. The gathering loco- 
motives are first sent to their sections by the motor boss 
who gives each motorman a daily report card on which 
he records the time of leaving and returning to the 
motor barn, the loads pulled, the empties handled, the 
number of loaders, the places from which loads are 
taken, the places cleaned up, the places partly loaded 
out and the delays waiting for loads, empties or wrecks. 
At the end of the shift the motorman and brakeman 
record the time, put their check numbers on this card, 
sign it and turn it in to the motor boss. 

From these cards the motor boss gets the time worked 
by each motorman and brakeman, a complete record of 
the haulage for the shift and the causes of any delays, 
which he summarizes and reports to the foreman. ( 

At each side track in the gathering-locomotive sec- 
tions is placed a small blackboard with spaces showing 
the headings and recording thereunder the cuts, part 
cuts, clean-ups, loads, empties, number of loaders and 
lecomotive number. These are filled in by the motorman 
after each trip. By looking at this board, the motor 
boss or the other foreman can tell how the turn is 
running in the section. 

All motormen on gathering locomotives are instructed 
and warned that from the beginning to the end of the 
shift, main-line locomotives have absolute right of way 
and are not on the lookout for gathering locomotives. 

Should it become necessary at any time during the 
shift for any of the gathering locomotives to go to the 
motor barn or to transfer to another section, they can 
follow the main-line locomotive out. If they miss con- 
nections with the main line locomotive they are per- 
mitted to flag in by sending a brakeman ahead to protect 
against collision. Any transfer of gathering locomotives 
must be accomplished with a minimum delay to main-line 
locomotives. 

At the end of the shift the gathering locomotives can 
safely return to the motor barn as the right of way 
tor the main-line locomotives has expired. 

After the gathering locomotive is placed in its stall 
in the motor barn, the motorman fills out his card, 
turns it in to the motor boss, and his shift is completed. 


motorman so that the motor 
boss and foreman can tell how the different sections are 
being served, can check the production of these sections 
and ascertain the location of the locomotives. This 
method is followed throughout the shift. 

At the end of the shift the motormen on the main-line 
locomotives place their locomotives in the stalls of the 
motor barn, total and sign their cards and turn them 
in to the motor boss. The motor boss summarizes these 
cards in his report to the mine foreman. 


FLacs MAIN-LINE LOCOMOTIVE 


If a main-line locomotive should have to leave the 
motor barn immediately after the end of the shift a 
brakeman must be sent ahead to flag it, as is required 
of a gathering locomotive running on the main-line 
track during the shift. 

To prevent any motorman on a locomotive from turn- 
ing in a false report of time required to make a trip, 
a time study must be made of each section and the mo- 
tor boss furnished with a record of the time required 
fer any trip. 

When the number of locomotives delivering trips to 
the shaft bottom or tipple becomes so great that delays 
are encountered in waiting for locomotives to clear, 
it is necessary to install an intermediate haulage system 
between gathering locomotive and main-line locomotive 
side tracks. This intermediate haulage system is han- 
dled like that of the gathering locomotives. 

At important junction points it is necessary to station 
a flagman to align switches and give the locomotives 
the right of way in and out of sections. 

It is obvious that trips can be dispatched more 
efficiently by telephone than by a motor boss. This 
condition can only be remedied by the development of 
a telephone which will merit the approval of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 


Many shales, mill tailings, adobes and clays, when 
tested by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, have been found 
to contain over 25 per cent of free silica and hence are 
considered unsuited for rock-dusting purposes as a 
safety measure in coal mines. 
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Coal Men You Should Know 


Walter Barnum 
By Sydney A. Hale 


cial connection with the coal industry under the 
handicap of starting at the top. Mr. Barnum, 
however, is not.one of those who are satisfied to have 
“greatness thrust upon them.” In the years following 
his election as treasurer of the Pacific Coast Co. in the 


fall of 1916, he acquired a 


Te YEARS AGO Walter Barnum began his offi- 


achievements of the industry, but equally alive to the 
possibilities of future development. He recognizes both 
the opportunities and the obligations of the industry. 
His convictions are firm, but not dogmatic. Wasting 
no time in the pursuit of panaceas, he is, nevertheless, 
eager to extract the workable good out of every sug- 

‘ gestion for betterment 





which may be advanced. 





grasp upon the _ broad 


The new president of the 





fundamentals of the busi- 
ness and upon management 
details which made his 
title to leadership secure. 
His recent elevation to the 
presidency of the National 
Coal Association, therefore, 
was no accident of organi- 
zation politics, but a recog- 
nition of fitness for larger 
duties. 

Some credit for his suc- 
cess must be given to 
heredity. His father, 
William Milo Barnum, now 
chairman of the Pacific 
Coast Co., has made his 
mark in law, banking and 
commerce. It was, of 
course, the elder Mr. 
Barnum’s long association 
with the Pacific Coast min- 
ing and allied enterprises 
that led to his son’s en- 
trance into the coal indus- 
try. But that step was not 
taken until after the 








National Coal Association 
discusses his own career 
and the part he has played 
in strengthening the bitu- 
minous organization during 
its years of travail re- 
luctantly. When conversa- 
tion turns to what the 
association can accomplish 
in the further improvement 
of the industry, however, 
Mr. Barnum’s interest is at 
white-heat. Belief in the 
benefits of organized effort 
is no pose. 

“If you tell me what you 
know and I tell you what I 
know, we have doubled our 
store of knowledge,” is his 
creed. “Progress and civ- 
ilization are built upon the 
interchange of knowledge 
and the close association of 
individuals. If the Na- 
tional Coal Association did 
nothing else, the opportuni- 
ties it affords for closer 








younger Barnum, who was 
graduated from Yale Col- 





Walter Barnum 


contact between individual 
operators and the growth 

















lege in 1910, had learned 
the rough-and-tumble fight 
of business as a roustabout in the Mid-Continent oil 
fields and in gravel plant operation, real estate, dredg- 
ing and contracting in his native city of New York. 

Always keenly interested in organization work, it was 
only natural that Walter Barnum should be with the 
pioneers who launched the National Coal Association in 
1917. Two years later he succeeded D. C. Botting as 
Washington director on the board and has been re- 
elected term after term ever since. When post-armis- 
tice conditions made membership in the association less 
attractive to some of the hard-pressed coal operators, 
Mr. Barnum was called up to take an active part in the 
campaign to maintain the membership. Later he was 
made a vice-president and also assumed leadership in 
research work. 

Mr. Barnum’s varied background has given him a 
broader view of the bituminous industry than many who 
have fought their way to the top from the lower ranks. 
With some of the latter, perhaps, the bitterness of the 
struggle has clouded their vision of the future. Not so 
with Mr. Barnum. He is intensely proud of the past 


- of mutual confidence would 
justify its existence and whole-hearted support. 

“But it offers much more than these necessary in- 
tangibles. As a link between the various government 
agencies and the individual operators scattered from 
coast to coast it is an agency of effective convenience 
which renders necessary service to its members at a 
cost far less than would be possible were the members 
to undertake the same service individually and in- 
dependently. As a channel for the interchange of trade 
information between its members, it provides the means 
for the development of sound trade practices. 

“The only limit upon its opportunities is the limit 
imposed by the extent of its membership and its finan- 
cial resources. Every substantial addition in member- 
ship means that the association will be able to further 
expand the service it is rendering all its members. Its 
policies are big enough and broad enough to merit the 
support of every worth-while operator. This is the 
day of organization and the measure of the future pros- 
perity and stability of the bituminous coal industry 
depends upon organization.” 
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How to Shoot Coal for 
Machine Loading 
Without Making Too 
Much Slack 











Increasing Quantity of Permissible Often Merely Shatters Coal 
Without Widening Breakage Area—More Holes With Same Weight 
of Explosive Give Better Results but Must Be Paroperly Placed 


ITH mechanical loading, blasting problems take 

W on a new aspect, for the coal must be blasted 

so as to leave it in such condition that it can 

be loaded without the use of hand picks. 

the Pittsburgh bed, in particular, is disposed to break 

away from the top and from the sides, settling down 

in an unbroken mass that can be loaded only after the 
powder cracks have been opened up with a pick. 

The hand loader meets that difficulty by shooting a 


tight shot in the side of the place, 
opening this up with his pick, load- 
ing the coal that the shot has 
loosened, and then firing a butt 
shot that projects the coal into the 
open space left by the removal of 
the coal which the tight shot has 
loosened. The coal thus dislodged 
is free below, in front and at the 
side, consequently the shot is able 
to do effective work. The coal 
rolls free, being broken into pieces 
that are readily loaded. 

With machine loading the whole 
face is shot at one time and must 
be so fractured as to be available 
for loading without any hand pick- 
ing. This has introduced difficul- 
ties not experienced with hand 
loading. Moreover, the operator 
who now pays company men to drill 
and shoot the coal desires, natu- 
rally, to know that the work, for 
which he pays directly and with 
powder which he himself purchases, 
is done in the best and most eco- 
nomical manner. For this reason 
he is endeavoring to ascertain the 
best method of bringing down the 
coal at the lowest possible cost. 

What is that cost? At the aver- 
age operation in the Pittsburgh bed 
at least two men will be needed to 





Article entitled ‘‘Blasting for Mechanical 
Loading,’ read before the “Cutting and 
Blasting Session” of the Cincinnati con- 
vention ef coal operating officials held by 
the American Mining Congress. 

The illustration serving as headpiece 
shows the coal in a section of the Pitts- 
burgh bed after a typical tight shot. 
Three cartridges of permissible were: used. 
The normal zone of breakage also is seen. 


By B. L. Lubelsky 


Explosives Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


The coal in 























B. L. Lubelsky 


Mr. Lubelsky is one of a new class of engi- 
neers who make explosives a study. The 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. is making a careful 
study of methods of blasting with a view to 
mechanical loading and called on Mr. 
Lubelsky to take charge of the working hav- 
ing in view his unusual experience in that 
work. In 1922-23 he performed general 
underground work at the mines of the 
Raleigh Wyoming Coal Co., Edwight, W. V4a., 
and at those of the Cabin Creek Consolidated 
Coal Co., Kayford, W. Va., while studying at 
the University of Illinois. In 1924 he re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of science from 
that institution and was made a research 
fellow at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and in co-operation with the Bureau of Mines 
and operators of Pennsylvania, he became 
joint junior author of Bulletin 19 “Factors 
Affecting Lump Coal Production.” In 1925 
and 1926 he was explosives engineer for the 
Washington Gas Coal Co., the Chartiers 
Southern Coal Co., and the McKeesport Coal 
& Coke Co. engaged in installing proper 
methods of shooting coal to obtain high- 
percentages of lump. 








drill and shoot the holes for two machines capable of 
loading approximately 175 tons each, or 350 tons per 
day. This estimate is based on five holes per working 
face and eleven places per day or about fifty-five holes 
drilled, tamped and shot per shift. 
scale the cost per day would be $15, or 4.3c. per ton. 

In addition to this drilling and shooting cost is the 
cost of the explosive used. About 1 lb. of explosive 
and two electric blasting caps will be used for each 


At the high wage 


10 tons of coal mined, or roughly 3c. 
per ton of coal, making the entire 
cost for drilling and _ shooting, 
including the cost of explosive, 7.3c. 
per ton. 

That cost, of course, will vary 
with the physical character of the 
coal, the width of the working place 
and the thickness of the coal as 
well as with the preparation of 
the face for the explosive. Where 
the face is center-sheared, the ton- 
nage per pound of explosive will be 
materially increased. In one Illi- 
nois mine, where two shears are 
made in each face, 15 tons of coal 
per pound of explosive are being 
obtained as against only 5 tons 
where the coal is sheared only in 
the center. 

In shooting for mechanical load- 
ing, the efficiency of the operation 
of the machine is the important 
factor, the production of lump coal 
being a secondary consideration. 
When the shots are placed and 
charged for hand loading, the im- 
portant consideration is the per- 
centage of slack. On the other 
hand, a cut for machine loading 
must be so broken that the machine 
has some loose coal on which to 
start operations. The coal must 
also be cut so free from the ribs 
and top and the lines of break- 
age must be so generally distrib- 
uted that the coal will not be set 
down in a solid block across the 
width of the room. 
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Fig. 1—After Firing Second or Butt Shot 


This shot was charged with two cartridges. A cut like this 
could not be loaded efficiently by machine, for the coal is too 
solid from top to bottom and across the room. 


Improper blasting causes delays in loading, and thus 
the indirect cost of improper blasting may be greater 
than the actual cost. It has generally been agreed by 
men investigating the subject that success in mechan- 
ical loading depends largely on the proper preparation 
of the coal for that operation, so that the machines, 
which operate irregularly at best, can perform their 
work at greatest efficiency ail the time cars are in 
place for loading. 

Time studies of loading-machine operation conducted 
and compiled by Messrs. Gray and Clark, of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., have shown that in the cycle of opera- 
tions incidental to loading coal mechanically, cars are 
in position for loading coal only about 60 per cent of 
the time during a full working shift. Thus, out of 
480 minutes the machine can devote at best 300 minutes 
to the actual loading of coal. In order to obtain a high 
degree of efficiency during that 60 per cent of the 
working shift, the machine should operate without the 
further disadvantage of having to wait while coal which 
is improperly shot is made ready for loading. 

Consequently to a large extent a previous knowledge 
of the shooting characteristics of the coal with a view 
to mechanical loading is desirable before purchasing 
a machine as the type of machine used may be influ- 
enced by the way in which the coal reacts to shooting. 
The coal in certain seams like the Pittsburgh bed has a 
tendency when it is shot down to drop in an almost 
solid block, and a machine to be successful must not only 
be able to load out coal that is shot down or loose 
but must have enough digging power to load out the 
bottom coal which though more or less fractured by the 
shot settles down almost as if unbroken. Other beds 
of coal are of such a friable nature that shooting will 
roll almost the entire cut into the room and allow of 
ready loading without the need for digging power. 

As in shooting for hand loading, the coal must be 
carefully undercut, the ribs must be cut as straight 
as is practicable with the type of undercutter being 
used and also the cuts must be made directly on the 
face in those beds of coal having a pronounced cleat. 
Too often one side of the room is advanced from 1 to 
2 ft. ahead of the other side, making the line of break- 
age at an angle to the cleat. 

Bugdust must be scraped out from under the cut, 
if the best results are to be attained. A normal kerf 
of 6 in. is none too large a margin of expansion for 
the breakage of the coal, and an inch or two of bug- 
dust at the back of the undercut materially decreases 
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the efficiency of the latter. The boreholes should not 
be drilled before cutting, for when this is done the 
holes may be made shorter or longer than the cut or 
may be placed too close to the rib. If it is necessary 
for the best cycle of operations, the holes should be 
measured before shooting and if not correct should 
be changed to conform to the regularly established 
system. These are considerations that are common to 
blasting the face whether for machine or hand loading. 

The most important of the problems that arise out 
of the introduction of machine loading is the actual 
distribution of the explosive over the cut of coal in 
order to have the coal shot with a minimum of over- 
hang on the ribs or face and without having the coal 
drop down in a solid block that cannot be readily 
attacked by the machine. In the final analysis this 
brings up the questions: How many holes are needed; 
where shall they be placed and how much explosive 
shall be allotted to each hole? 

In changing from hand to mechanical loading the 
tendency has naturally been to adhere as closely as pos- 
sible to blasting methods that have been long practiced. 
If the regular charges did not bring down the coal for 
easy machine loading, the general belief has been that 
the use of more explosive would be the cure. As a 
result the coal has been overshot. 

Unfortunately, overshooting the coal merely produces 
an excessive quantity of slack without accomplishing 
what is desired, which is to prepare the coal for easy 
loading. A shot has usually a normal zone of break- 
age determined by the texture of the coal and increasing 
the charge will not change this but merely open up the 
breakage lines to a greater extent than with a normal 
shot. As an example of this see the illustration in the 
headpiece which shows the normal breakage of a tight 
shot in a mine working the Pittsburgh bed. 








Fig. 2—Tight Shot Under Same Conditions as That Shown 
in the Headpiece of This Article 


This shot has been overcharged with four catridges instead of 
three, which is the normal charge. It thus shows the effect of 
overshooting. As a result of the increased charge, only a few 
more breaks were made in the body of the coal than are obtained 
when a normal charge is used. Note how the coal is shattered 
around the drillhole. 


A hole properly placed requires a certain charge of 
explosive to break the coal within the normal range 
of that hole. Any additional explosive causes excessive 
breakage without increasing the ease of mining. If a 
normal charge in each hole does not succeed in bringing 
down the entire cut, the cure will be found in varying 
the number and placement of the drillholes. 

Less explosive in each hole and more holes will elimi- 
nate overhang and prevent the coal being set down by 


‘the blast in a solid block. Of course, this change in 
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method will increase drilling costs, but the expense of 
drilling an additional hole is slight in comparison with 
the advantage to be gained from greater loading effi- 
ciency and a larger production of lump. 

In the Pittsburgh bed it has been almost the general 
practice to shoot two holes for every cut of coal. The 
tight shot is fired first, and then the miner shears 
through to the back of the cut. All the coal thus loos- 
ened is loaded in the cars before the second shot is 
fired. This shot, known as the “butt shot,” is thus 
open-ended. It gives the greater blasting efficiency and 
the better grade of coal. 

The illustration in the headpiece shows the results 
generally obtained at one mine with a tight shot using 
three cartridges of a permissible explosive. The coal 
is well cut from the back, ribs and top but has been set 
dewn in almost a solid block. The miner will have to 
use many blows with his pick, cutting in along the 
powder cracks before the block will be loosened. From 
end to end of the face the pick will have to be used 
constantly to dislodge the coal and break through the 
bands. 

This tight shooting has been found to give the larger 
percentage of lump coal, despite the fact that the miner 
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Fig. 3—After Firing the Second Shot in the Coal Face 
Shown in Fig. 2 


Here three cartridges have been used instead of two, so that 
this shot also is overcharged. The entire shot was fired with 
seven cartridges, four in the tight shot and two in the butt shot. 
The result compares unfavorably with that shown in Fig. 1. 


is constantly required to use his pick in loading out a 
shot of this kind. The statement that with pick work 
more slack is made is not applicable to a shot of this 
type, because the coal is loosened by the pick along the 
rib which has already been powder-cracked. The miner 
is not driving his pick against solid coal. 

In shooting this same cut of coal for mechanical 
loading it is considered impractical to shoot only one 
part of the face at a time. Consequently, should the 
same system of shooting be used, the two holes would 
be fired together. Fig. 1 shows the result when a 
typical cut of coal in the high coal of the Pittsburgh 
bed is shot with the same average charge as in the 
cases illustrated before, namely three sticks in the tight 
shot and two in the butt shot. 

Although the coal could be dislodged quite easily by 
the use of a pick and would be if the coal were to be 
loaded by hand, a machine attempting to load such a 
cut would find the coal almost as difficult to dislodge 
as if it were still a solid block. The coal would have 
cropped in a single piece from a natural bedding plane 
located about 12 in. below the drawslate, and the ma- 
chine would have no opportunity to loosen it. 
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Fig. 4—Coal Being Properly Prepared for Mechanical 
Loading; This Shows the First Shot 


Two bottom shots are drilled between the bands 6 ft. from the 


ribs and 3 ft. deep. One half cartridge is used in each hole. The 
purpose of these shallow, light shots is to break the bands and 
loosen the bottom coal so that the machine can gain an entrance. 


In Figs. 2 and 3 can be seen the effect of overcharg- 
ing the drill holes. In Fig. 5 the tight shot was fired 
with four cartridges instead of three as is the more 
usual practice. All other conditions were practically 
identical. The zone of breakage was practically the 
same as in the previous shot, the only noticeable differ- 
ence being that a large hole was blown at the top of the 
coal. An excessive quantity of fine coal, caused by 
overcharging, can be seen around the drillhole. 

The butt shot in this cut also was overcharged, 
being loaded with three instead of two cartridges. 
Comparing this cut as shown in Fig. 3 with that of the 
previous cut in Fig. 1 it is quite evident that shooting 
with more than the normal quantity of explosive in the 
same number of drillholes does not break the coal suffi- 
ciently to make loading easier. 


MACHINE-LOADING CUT SHOT DIFFERENTLY 


These illustrations show quite clearly that the type 
of shot that can be loaded out by the miner with com- 
parative ease is entirely unsuited to mechanical loading 
and that some other system of drilling must be devised. 
In this instance, several points should be borne in mind. 
The coal in the Pittsburgh seam is fairly uniform in 
texture from top to bottom. The face and butt both 
fracture along definite planes. The coal tends to drop 
from a parting near the top of the coal and to shear 
well from the rib and face. The greatest difficulty is 
found with the bands which must be broken for efficient 








Fig. 5—Second Shot Made in the Center 


This is a relatively heavy shot made with 24 catridges. Its 
purpose is to separate the coal at the center from that at the ribs 
so that the coal will not fall in a solid block across the room. 
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loading and in the tendency of the coal to fall in a solid 
block across the entire face. 

To meet these difficulties the seven cartridges needed 
should be divided among five holes. Two bottom or 
snubbing holes are placed to break the band. These 
loosen the bottom coal so that the machine can dig into 
and load it easily, thus releasing the top coal and allow- 


- ing it to roll forward if properly broken. The break 


shot should be fired in the center rather than~on the rib 
to prevent the entire cut settling down across the full 
width of the room. The two corner shots are intended 
to fracture the coal at the ribs. 

In a test cut, after the last shot had been fired, 
approximately 14 tons were ready to be loaded before 
any standing coal was reached, and as this loose material 
was loaded out this latter coal gradually rolled out, so 
that no coal was left standing in the place. Fig. 4 
shows the line of breakage caused by the bottom shots. 

Fig. 5 shows the result of the center shot. This 
broke the coal so effectually that a machine could dig 
its way through to the back, if necessary. Fig. 6 shows 
the result of the first butt shot. The coal sheared well 
along the rib and was brought free from the top. Fig. 
7 shows the last shot which caused the front of the 
coal to roll forward. 

The advantage of drilling the extra holes while using 
the same quantity of explosive is clearly shown by the 
illustrations. However, although this placement of drill 
holes will meet the demands in certain sections it is 
not to be recommended for all conditions. In some areas 
of the same coal bed where top coal is left in place for 
roof protection, another top hole must be added to 
assure a clean break along the top. In other areas and 
in other beds, an additional hole may be needed to break 
the bottom coal sufficiently to allow the machine to 








Fig. 6—First Rib Shot Fired with 1} Cartridges 


The third step is the bringing down of the face, which has been 
weakened by the center shot. This breaks the coal from the rib. 


enter. But at all times, where additional breakage is 
required, it should be obtained by a charge in an extra 
hole placed in that part of the coal bed remaining 
unbroken rather than by an attempt to obtain the same 
end by overshooting the regular hole. 

A consideration of the comparative production of 
lump coal with hand and mechanical loading requires 
a knowledge of the methods adopted with the former 
system. Wherever the practice has been to shoot the 
entire cut of coal at one time, the introduction of extra 
holes can hardly be expected to, increase the percentage 
of slack, provided the drilling and shooting of the 
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coal is given proper supervision. Each added hole, 
hewever, introduces the possibility of misplacement and 
overcharging, and this fact must not be overlooked. 

In mines following the practice, previously described 
as customary in the Pittsburgh district, of shooting the 
“tight shot” and shearing to the back before firing the 
“butt shot,” the percentage of lump-coal production is 
such as cannot be equalled by coal prepared for mechan- 
ical loading. In research work conducted in co-opera- 
tion with the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the 
Bureau of Mines and the operators of Pennsylvania, a 

















Fig. 7—Second Rib Shot Fired with 1} Cartridges 


As a result of loading six and a half catridges into the four 
drill-holes and firing these in the manner indicated, about 14 tons 
of coal were brought down so that the machine could start load- 
ing. The remainder of the coal rolled forward as rapidly as the 
loose coal was removed. 


series of tests was made at Banning No. 2 mine of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. Incidental to the tests the 
lump-coal percentages were determined separately for 
tight and butt shots. Though these tests covered a 
wide range of factors influencing the production of 
lump coal, the relation between the fine coal obtained 
from tight and butt shots was fairly uniform through- 
out the entire investigation. 

An analysis of these results, published as Bulletin 19 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, aids in proving 
the advantage of shots in coal with a loose end as a 
means of obtaining a maximum percentage of lump. For 
the entire year’s run the large coal produced from 
tight shots averaged 5.2 per cent less than was pro- 
duced from butt shots. The percentage varied from 
2.2 per cent in some tests to 10.4 per cent in others, 
and the greatest difference was found in those tests 
giving the best general results. 

The reason for this is self-evident. The tight shot 
has no room for expansion except toward the kerf of 
the undercut which is insufficient for expansion without 
crushing. The butt shot has an additional open 
end and can expand without decrepitation. An over- 
charge of explosive in an open-ended shot does not 
increase the slack percentage to the same extent as in 
the tight shot, for there is room for expansion without 
undue breakage except around the drill hole. 

With these figures as a basis it is natural to sup- 
pose that by shooting the entire cut of coal at one time 
the slack percentage will increase from 3 to 5 per cent 
over what has been previously obtained in the mine. 
With the differential in selling price of lump and slack 
coal, the production of additional slack causes such a 
reduction in the average selling price that it cannot be 
neglected. 
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Safety Not Neglected in Mines 
Of Big Sandy Valley 


ECAUSE little has appeared in the technical press 

concerning safety work in the Big Sandy River dis- 
trict of eastern Kentucky, it should not be inferred that 
no consistent effort is being made to reduce the number 
of mine accidents occurring there. A trip to the head- 
waters of Marrowbone Creek in Pike County will afford 
abundant evidence that safety practices are being care- 
fully. inculcated. 

In this locality the Edgewater Coal Co. operates two 
mines at the head of the creek, and several others near 
by. One man devotes his entire time to the promotion 
of safety. His activities include personal inspections of 
machinery, working conditions, productive places and 
the like, personal contact with the miners, the posting 
of safety bulletins, erection of cautionary signs at 

















Looking up Valley at Coaldale Tipple 


This operation of the Edgewater Coal Co. lies on the left fork 
of Marrowbone Creek’ about a mile from Hellier, Ky. Two open- 
ings on each side of the valley, in two separate beds, are served 
by this structure. Coal from the mine at the upper left is deliv- 
ered to the tipple through a 36-in. pipe chute. Power is generated 
in a hand-fired direct-current plant. 


danger points and the safe installation of new equip- 
ment. 

Inside the mines much worth-while effort has been 
made. Electric lights have been placed at 60- to 100-ft. 
intervals on the main haulways. Refuge holes have 
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Bulletin Board at First-Aid Station 


This station is on the Tenth Right in No..3 mine at the Coal- 
dale operation. Behind the rest bench is a bulletin board with 
current safety posters. At the extreme right is a wooden box 
supported on glass insulator feet which safeguard from stray 
currents the explosives intended for that section of the mine. 
First-aid material is placed in a boldly marked box. 


been dug in the rib and the lights so arranged that one 
is in front of each. First-aid stations have been estab- 
lished near the workings and improved facilities pro- 
vided for handling explosives. Some of these include 
insulated drawbars on cars carrying powder and wooden 
storage boxes mounted on glass insulators, a box of this 

ind being provided for each section of the mine. A 
container of this type may be seen at the extreme right 
in an accompanying illustration of one of the first-aid 
stations. As shown by the markings on this box, it sup- 
plies powder to the Tenth Right section only. 

In prominent locations at each mine, substantial bulle- 
tin boards have been erected on which safety posters 
are prominently displayed. Interest in these boards is 
aroused by attractive bulletins which are changed from 
time to time so that there usually is something new to 
greet the eye. 

At the safety meetings held in the evenings the pro- 
ceedings of a “kangaroo” court afford much amusement. 
Violators of safety regulations are here tried by their 
fellows and a small fine imposed upon those found guilty 


of transgressing safety rules. Collection of such fines . 


is handled on the payroll, and the money goes into a 
fund for the purchase:of refreshments or to be used 
otherwise as may be desired. 


























Portal of No. 3 Mine at Coaldale 


At appropriate points outside and inside of the mines are placed gentle 


Bulletin Board at Washhouse 


Boards like this are protected with glass doors and 


reminders such as the “Think” and ‘Do Be Careful’ signs shown in this screen cloth and are installed under overhanging roofs. 


photograph. On the upper track with notebook in hand is E. C. 


safety inspector of the company. 


Miller, They are thus an excellent place for the display of posters 


and other safety bulletins. 
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Underground 


Operation 


Almost Every Mine, Even if Not 


Electrified, Has Stray Currents; 


How to Find and Circumvent Them 


May Appear in Mines Hitherto Free—With More High 

Tension Lines and Street Railroads Danger May In- 

crease—Most Trouble Near Face Where Blasts Are Fired 
By H. H. Hamilton 


E. I. Dupont de Nemours Co., 
Uniontown, Pa. 


Need for the exercise of caution 
when handling electric blasting caps, 
squibs, or the like while in the prox- 
imity of rails, wires or other conduc- 
tors is well recognized. The full 
hazard incident to stray currents, 
however, is not generally understood, 
and this subject is one well worthy 
of study by all those interested in 
electric blasting. 

Only after strict and painstaking 
efforts have been made and failed to 
reveal the presence of stray currents, 
can it be stated with certainty that 
they do not exist in any given mine. 
It is possible also that an operation 
free from such currents today may 
be full of them a year hence. 


MAY FIND CURRENTS ANYWHERE 


Many people assert that stray cur- 
rents are to be found only in mines 
using electrical machinery or haul- 
age, and that they are the result of 
poor bonding. Observation, on the 
other hand, has proved that both of 
these statements are incorrect and 
that such currents may be found in 
many mines that have no electric 
wiring or machinery whatever. It is 
believed also, that the number of 


mines showing such currents will: 


doubtless increase with the building 
of more high-tension lines and elec- 
tric railroads upon the surface. Most 
electric roads operating through 
mining districts use 650 volts and 
operate upon what is termed a 
grounded system, or one in which 
current is _ continually passing 
through the ground from the point 
of application to that of generation. 





Abstracted from the “Explosives Service 
Bulletin.” 


In mines using electric haulage or 
undercutting machines, the danger 
from stray current is ever present. 
On the main-haulage entries where 
the bonding is good, the leakage is 
small, but electric blasting caps are 
seldom handled in this part of the 
workings. It is the gathering motors 
and moving mining machines that 
set such stray currents going. 


MACHINES CHARGE MINE 


At times a whole section may 
be so charged that an electric cap 
may be set off almost anywhere. 
I have seen readings from one rail to 
another, or from a rail to the sprin- 
kling line run as high as 40 volts and 
30 amp., when a locomotive was 
working 600 ft. away. 

Traveling mining machines, also, 
charge the track both inby and 
outby, the current thus set up tra- 
versing the water line, and effect- 
ively charging all its branches. 
Readings may frequently be taken 
from one rail to the other, from a 
rail to the pipe line or froma rail 


to wet ground between it and the’ 


pipe line that will show from 3 to 
20 volts, depending on the distance 
from the machine or locomotive. I 
have successfully fired caps by plac- 
ing one wire on one rail and the 
other on the other rail, or on the 
water line, when a traveling machine 
was 400 ft. away. 

Electrically driven pumps leak 
current into both the suction and 
discharge lines, and readings can be 
taken at considerable distances from 
these machines by testing from these 
lines to a rail. I believe that the 
rails, in most working places, will 
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This article records two in- 
stances where mines operat- 
ing without electricity have 
been found to be traversed 
by stray currents. Where 
mines are operated electri- 
cally readings taken between 
the rails and from the rail to 
the pipe line or from the rail 
to wet ground between it and 
the pipe line may show cur- 
rents of from 3 to 20 volts. 














fire a cap when a machine or gather- 
ing locomotive is working anywhere 
near by. 

On the other hand, I know of a 
mine using compressed air haulage 
with no electrical machinery, where, 
at times, a reading of 5 volts and 14 
amp., or higher can be obtained, 
1,800-ft. from the bottom of a 545- 
ft. shaft. At the last aircharging 
station, 14 miles from the foot of 
this shaft, a reading of 8 volts and 
5 amp. has been recorded upon fre- 
quent occasions. This reading was 
taken from the compressed-air line 
to the rail. 


No CURRENT FOUND NEAR SHAFT 


The compressors are steam-driven 
and located on the surface. No elec- 
trical machinery is installed in the 
compressor room, except the 110-volt 
electric-lighting equipment. No cur- 
rent is found near the shaft bottom, 
which goes to prove that the electric 
energy found in this mine does not 
enter it from the shaft. 

Along the main haulage, more 
than a mile from the shaft, where 
the air and water lines are covered 
with 10 in. of wet slate and dirt a 
cap may be fired by placing one 
wire on the dry rail and the other 
on wet dirt over the air line. A 
check of these conditions shows that 
this current is not regular, the read- 
ings vary as much as 4 or 5 volts 
when taken at fixed points; current 
may be found at all times however 
after proceeding 1,000 ft. or more 
from the shaft. 

In another mine, where the only 
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electrical machinery installed is a 
pump driven by 440 volts of alter- 
nating current, which comes down 
a lead-covered cable in a borehole 
about 300 ft. from the machine. 
Men working along the track re- 
ported electricity on the rails. An 
investigation was accordingly made 
and although the voltmeter available 
would not register alternating cur- 
rent, it was found that an electric 
squib could be fired at times by plac- 
ing the wires across the rail and the 
discharge line of this pump. All 
connections about this machine had 
been carefully examined, and were 
known to be in first-class condition, 
yet the current continued to return 
from this pump through the dis- 
charge line. If this pump were de- 
livering to a sprinkling system, as is 
frequently the case, this stray cur- 
rent could probably be found in 
every working place in the mine. 
Recently, a state inspector men- 
tioned finding electricity in a mine 
that has no electrical machines 
either underground or on the sur- 
face. This is a slope with horse and 
rope haulage, and with steam and 
air pumps. An outside engine hoists 
from the bottom of the slope, a 
distance of about 7,000 ft. Tests 
were made from the wire rope and 
from the pipe line and steam line to 
the rails, with no trace of current. 
An engine inside at the bottom of 
the slope hauls from the workings 
with a tail rope a distance of about 
9,000 ft. This machine is steam- 
driven and exhausts up a drillhole 
to the surface about 185 ft. above. 


INDICATIONS VARIED 


A test from the rope to the rail 
made at a point approximately 9,000 
ft. from the outside showed 1 volt, 
Trials were made at a number of 
places, some of them showing a dif- 
ference in potential of as much as 3 
volts. These readings were not con- 
stant, however, but varied from 
nothing to the maximum above 
stated. Sometimes for several min- 
utes no current could be detected by 
even a delicate instrument, then it 
would either jump suddenly to 3 
volts or increase slowly to that fig- 
ure. The difference of potential 
might remain stationary for some 
time or it might recede as it had 
grown. 

Beyond the inner terminus of this 
rope haulage, numerous tests were 
made from the air and water lines to 
the rail without detection of any cur- 
rent. Trials were later made on the 
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inside rope after the mine was shut 
down, with results approximately the 
same as have been described. 
Detection of stray current within a 
mine is not difficult. Most of those 
interested are using a small volt- 
meter, of the magnetic type. In se- 
lecting an instrument for this pur- 
pose it is well to procure one wherein 
the indicator is at rest in the center 
of the scale. A reading will thus be 
afforded regardless of the direction 
in which the current is traveling. 
Such voltmeters are inexpensive, 
easily carried, and the only change 
necessary to fit them for testing is 
to equip them with longer wires. 


TESTING BY SQUIBS 


Electric squibs offer a highly effi- 
cient means of testing for stray cur- 
rent. It is only necessary to touch 
affected wires, rails or pipes with 
the two leads of the squib. A cur- 
rent too weak to fire an electric squib 
would probably be also too weak to 
fire a blasting cap, whereas one 
strong enough to light a squib would 
certainly constitute a source of 
danger should the wires of an elec- 
tric blasting cap come in contact 
with it. 

When using squibs in gaseous 
mines, it is necessary to protect -the 
flame from possible contact with in- 
flammable gas. The means I have 
frequently employed for accomplish- 
ing this result is to carry a dry 4-oz. 
bottle with several good corks. Be- 
fore starting a test I put the squibs 
into the bottle, cork it tight, and 
half-hitch the wires around the neck 
of the bottle,-to prevent the cork 
from being pulled loose. In this way 
squibs may be fired in any quantity 
of gas with perfect safety. 

I doubt if anything will free a 
mine of stray currents, and I believe 
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that their number and intensity will 
probably increase from year to year. 
All current produced by a generator 
finds its way back to this machine no 
matter how far it is carried, and ex- 
cept in the mines and along electric 
railroads this entire current is sup- 
posed to make its return journey 
through the earth. To insure the 
transmission of the return current 
without undue loss electrified rail- 
roads are grounded at frequent in- 
tervals by connecting wires from the 
rails to pipe lines and other con- 
ductors buried along the line, and at 
all transformer stations one line is 
well grounded. 

This shows that a large quantity 
of current is turned loose in the 
ground to find its way back to its 
point of generation. The earth al- 
ways offers more or less resistance, 
depending upon its nature, the 
moisture contained and other condi- 
tions. It is my belief therefore that 
conductors in mines, and possibly 
the rails and pipe lines of quarries 
offer less resistance than the natural 
earth. Consequently, the current 
travels by this route. 


MEANS OF RELATIVE SAFETY 


Inasmuch, therefore, as there ap- 
pears to be no means of eliminating 
this source of danger, the best 
course to pursue is to continuously 
guard against it. This may be done, 
first by using nothing but short- 
circuited electric blasting caps, and 
second, by always making sure that 
no stray current can find its way onto 
the lead wires before the final con- 
nection is made. It is a good plan to 
twist the ends of the leading wires 
together, whenever they are discon- 
nected from the battery, or to place a 
clamp across them, which will form 
an effective short-circuit. 

















Trip Entering Slope Mouth at Macbeth, Logan County, W. Va. 


A 200-hp. hoist pulls 5-car trips up the slope and into a 5-car rotary dump. A 
corner of the tipple can be seen to the left of the picture. This mine belongs to the 
Logan Eagle Collieries Co. It was formerly the property of the Macbeth Coal Co., then 
one of the interests of John Laing, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Borehole Cable Is Hung on 
Shipping Reel 

When it became necessary to have 
a larger direct-current feeder to 
supply No. 3 mine of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Corp., at Ehren- 
feld, Pa, the electrical men were con- 
fronted with the fact that the exist- 
ing borehole was too small for two 
single conductors of the size deemed 
advisable. 

Apparently, but two courses were 
open, one to drill a second borehole, 
and the other to have made a special 
two-conductor concentric cable. 
Reaming the old hole to a larger 
diameter was out of the question as 
that would necessitate cutting power 
off the mine for a long period. 

The first method was selected. The 
concentric cable, although containing 
two 1,500,000-cirec.mil conductors, is 
considerably smaller than the inside 
diameter of the borehole casing. The 
method of suspension of this cable is 
rather unusual. It was ordered 
somewhat longer than was necessary 
for the 550-ft. borehole, with the pos- 
sibility that it might later be moved 
to a deeper hole. 

Suspension is by means of the reel 
on which the cable was received. The 
extra turns of cable are left on the 
reel and the end which is connected 
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Bottom of Reel, and Clamp 


The feed end of the cable is passed 
through the clamp with the down strand 
then up to the pole line connection. By 
using concentric cable, two  1,500000 


cire-mil conductors are taken through a 
borehole which is too small for two single- 
conductor cables. 


to the pole line is first taken to the 
bottom of the reel and passed through 
a wooden clamp in common with the 
section of the cable just above the 
top of the casing. 

Substantial timber blocking under 
the flanges of the reel take the 
weight. Although the outer or nega- 

















Lowers, Supports, and Removes Cable 


Reel, shaft, and bearings were recovered 
from the scrap pile. The borehole casing 
is large enough to permit cable splicers 
being used if necessary. 


tive conductor of the cable is covered 
with jute, this conductor is bonded 
to the borehole casing at the top and 
bottom of the hole. The suspension 
has given no trouble during its 
several years of service and gives 
every indication of being good for 
an indefinite period. 

The illustration above shows how 
the Central Coal and Coke Co. at 
its mines in Oklahoma used this 
idea in providing for the support of 
two 450-ft. 1,000,000 cire.mil cables. 
The reel in this case has a shaft 
and a set of bearings and can be 
used for removing the cables quickly 
and safely in case of trouble. This 
alone is an important feature in this 
cable support which is supplemented 
also with clamps on concrete piers. 
Each of these installations have been 
in service several years, attesting to 
the soundness of the idea and to the 
excellence of the workmanship enter- 
ing into construction of the supports. 


Electrodes in Water Gage 
Make Fan Alarm 


As a result of the general adoption 
of electric drive in place of steam it 
becomes necessary, especially at gassy 
mines, to provide a device to notify 
one of the topmen in case the fan 
ceases to function. 

Only recently a commercial device 
of this kind was put on the market 
and many homemade alarms are now 
in use. Some depend on the motor 
current, others on the rotation of 
the fan shaft, and still others on the 
pressure or movement of the air. 

One of these devices depending on 
pressure in use at the Bartley mine 
of the Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., 
McDowell County, West Virginia, is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. An ordinary U-tube water 
gage is fitted on the inside with two 
electrodes which are close together, 
but do not touch. Instead of water, 
the electrolyte of an Edison battery 
is used in the tube. 

The gap between the electrodes is 
“shorted” by the electrolyte when the 
gage indicates no fan pressure, but 
is open when one side of the column 
is forced down away from the gap, 
by pressure. The alarm is sounded 
by an 8-in. gong mounted on the out- 
side of the fanhouse. Six dry cells, 
connected in series, furnish the 
power to operate this bell. W. M. 
Powell, chief electrician, who “rigged 
up” the device, states that it has 
given satisfactory service. 

The electrolyte is low on one side 
so long as the fan is running, mak- 
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Showing Battery Box and Gage 


In case of a suspension of ventilation the 
electrolyte in the water gage comes to a 
level eliminating the gap between the elec- 
trodes, thus completing the circuit which 
rings the gong. 
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ing a gap between the electrolyte 
and the electrode, thus cutting off the 
current. 





Guide Keeps Rope on Idler 


A device for preventing hoisting 
ropes from jumping off idler sheaves, 
says L. P. Moore, in Engineering & 
Mining Journal-Press, has been suc- 
cessfully used at the Stevenson Mine 
of the McKinney Steel Co. on the 
Mesabi Range. The guide is con- 
structed of two 3 x 3-in. iron straps, 
bored to pass over the idler shaft as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. These are shaped to give a 





























Guide Is Always Operative 


A weight is attached to the lower end 
of this guide yoke, which keeps the frame 
always in an approximately upright posi- 
tion or one such that the rope cannot bind. 
The frame is pushed along the shaft by 
the hub of the idler as the position of the 
rope changes. 


small clearance to the upper rim of 
the idler sheave. 

The side pieces are extended so as 
to bring the center of gravity of the 
guide below the center of the shaft. 
There is plenty of room for the 
hoisting rope to play, but the guide 
prevents it from leaving the groove 
of the sheave. Little wear takes 
place as the guide is moved along the 
shaft by the sheave hub. 





How to Force Commutator On 


Without Bending Shaft 


“While using a hydraulic press to 
force a commutator on a small core 
with a long shaft,” says Samuel Car- 
bat in the Industrial Engineer, “TI 
applied a heavy pressure directly to 
the end of the shaft in order to force 
the commutator, which fitted tightly. 
As a result of this pressure I bent the 
shaft badly, which meant consider- 
able extra work. Since then I have 
always placed over the shaft a piece 
of pipe that is longer than the shaft 
itself, and have had no more 
trouble. 
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“Repairmen do not always realize 
that the shaft of a small motor is 
rather easily bent and that it is not 
an easy matter to get it straight 
again. If armature cores of any 
size are handled roughly or allowed 
to drop on the floor there is danger 
not only of bending the shaft, but 
also of burring or otherwise injur- 
ing the laminations. Such injuries 
may be the unsuspected cause of 
heating of the armature, due to eddy 
currents. 





Cutting Torch Adapted for Use 
With Illuminating Gas 


Heretofore the gases employed for 
cutting and welding with the oxygen 
torch have been almost exclusively 
acetylene and hydrogen. Following 
a comprehensive study of the eco- 
nomic needs of the various classes of 
work, however, the General Electric 
Co. has substituted illuminating gas 
in their place. A_ special oxy- 
illuminating-gas torch has been de- 
veloped for this purpose and is now 
being used in steel foundries for cut- 
ting off risers having a thickness 
varying from 1 to 20 in. 

This tool also is used for cutting 
intricate shapes from steel plates by 
machine. Its successful application 
throughout a wide range is said to 
demonstrate the practicability of 
this tool for blowpipe cutting. It is 
asserted that an appreciable saving 
made in the cost of gas demonstrates 
its economic importance in a field to 
which it has been a stranger up to 
the present. 

Tests are said to have proved that 
illuminating gas is cheaper in ma- 

















Cutting Steel with Illuminating Gas 


Oxy-illuminating gas torches are a new 
development. The torch, in this instance, is 
shown removing a 15-in. riser from a nickel- 
steel casting. It is said that illuminat- 
ing gas is cheaper in machine cutting than 
either hydrogen or acetylene and that the 
speed with which the cut is made after 
once it is started is approximately the same 
for the three gases. 
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chine cutting than either hydrogen 
or acetylene, and that the speed with 
which the cut is made after it has 
once been started is approximately 
the same for all three gases. The 
advantages inherent in the use of il- 
luminating gas are claimed to be: 
availability, elimination of delay in 
the handling of tanks, low cost and 
safety. Owing to the chemical and 
physical properties of the gas it can 
be used in a torch equipped with a 
superheater. Thus marked econ- 
omies are said to be effected in the 
quantity of oxygen required by the 
cutting jet. 





Simple Testing Block for Plug 
And Cartridge Fuses ° 


Wherever fuses are used in any 
quantity some convenient yet inex- 
pensive device is needed for testing 
them. Otherwise, says N. W. Blanch- 
ard in the Industrial Engineer, much 
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Two-Wire Cutout for Testing 
Plug Fuses 
Cartridge fuses are tested by touching 
the ends to two copper strips mounted on a 
fiber base. A lamp or buzzer may be used 
as an indicator. 














time can be wasted and much incon- 
venience caused by trying out sev- 
eral fuses in a circuit before one is 
found that is suitable for use. Often- 
times carelessness in replacing bad 
fuses with some that have not been 
tested is responsible for a hurry-up 
call for an electrician. 

The fuse-testing block shown in 
the accompanying sketch is readily 
made. It consists of a two-wire 
mainline cutout for testing plug 
fuses, the screw shells being slit 
down the sides so that the fuses can 
be slipped in easily, and two strips 
of copper mounted on a fiber base of 
the size required for testing car- 
tridge fuses. A buzzer or lamp is 
connected in the circuit as shown 
to indicate whether a fuse is blown. 
The source of current supply is con- 
nected to the binding posts. 

This device mounted on a test 
board within handy reach will be 
found useful and satisfactory. 

Placed near the equipment using 
fuses it will save much time in get- 
ting the unit back into service. 
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Congress Debates but Doesn’t Act 
On Coal Legislation; Copeland Says 


Mine Owners 


Coal legislation continued to be the 
subject of much debate in Congress last 
week, but the likelihood of any real ac- 
tion is as remote as ever. Adjourn- 
ment is expected July 3. Representa- 
tive Boylan (Democrat, New York) 
opposed adjournment until legislation 
is enacted. Representative Treadway 
(Republican, Mass.) suggested that 
members take action to force consider- 
ation of legislation by the House. 
Representative Black (Democrat, New 
York) urged that the President call 
members of the House interstate com- 
merce committee and obtain action on 
legislation by the House. 

If advocates of legislation would 
settle the question with reference to 
anthracite, said Representative Murphy 
(Republican, Ohio), Congressmen from 
bituminous districts would let them go 
ahead. Bituminous mining is in a bank- 
rupt condition, he said, and should not 
have further burdens placed upon it. 
Ohio, West Virginia and other bitu- 
minous operators are satisfied with 
present conditions and do not want 
fetters placed upon them. He said most 
of the argument for coal legislation had 
been made by members knowing noth- 
ing about the coal business and con- 
stituted “bunk.” “There is already too 
much regulation,” he said. 

Representatives Treadway and Boy- 
lan professed to have observed evidence 
of a combination of bituminous and an- 
thracite interests to prevent legislation, 
which was proved by the attitude in the 
House of members from coal districts. 
Representative Murphy denied any com- 
bination of coal interests in Ohio, and 
said twenty thousand miners are idle 
in one county in his district. He said 
coal operators had been regulated and 
robbed. He said the trouble was not 
with the miners, but with the coal 
barons in New York. 


Drab Picture in Illinois 


Miners in Illinois are not averaging 
more than $1,000 per year owing to 
non-union production of West Virginia 
and Kentucky, said Representative 
Wheeler (Republican, Illinois), He 
criticised unreasonable freight rates, 
which he said operate against Illinois 
mines, and read a letter from. Frank 
Farrington, president of the [Illinois 
miners’ union, to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking readjustment 
of rates. 


Should Obtain Relief 


If the mines were nationalized, said 
Representative La Guardia (Socialist, 
New York), coal would be sold in New 
York at the same price for each size. 
It would produce economies and efficien- 
cies in the industry and prevent its in- 
flation. He said anthracite operators 
are planning to inflate the industry by 
$400,000,000. 

According to Representative Taylor 
(Democrat, West Virginia) no emer- 
gency exists in the coal industry and 
there is no occasion for legislation for 
its control. The public can always ob- 
tain coal at fair prices, and bituminous 
is an anthracite competitor. He ob- 
jected to legislation against bituminous 
which is designed to give the country 
anthracite. 


Sees No Danger of Emergency 


Representative Wyant (Republican, 
Pennsylvania) said that as the anthra- 
cite situation is settled for five years 
and the non-union bituminous industry 
can furnish more coal than the country 
needs, there is no danger of an emer- 
gency in the future. 

Representative Ragon (Democrat, 
Arkansas) said that while he did not 
favor any regulation and also opposed 
nationalization, he feared that sooner or 
later sentiment would grow for strict 
regulation of the industry. Another 
condition like the recent anthracite 
strike, said he, might force nationaliza- 
tion. 

Emergencies arose because of the 
extravagant and outrageous prices 
charged by retailers, said Congressman 
Taylor. Fact-finding would break down 
competition by exposing trade secrets, 
and the industry is already regulated 
by the anti-trust act. 

Charging profiteering by retailers, 
Representative Wyant favored a license 
system for these dealers, their licenses 
to be revoked if they charged unreason- 
able prices. Representative Ragon said 
the trouble is not due to mine prices, 
but to prices charged after the coal 
leaves the mine until it is purchased by 
the consumer. 

“Then why regulate operators?” 
asked Representative Vinson (Demo- 
crat, Kentucky). 

“I do not favor regulating operators, 
but the coal industry should have some 
kind of regulation,” said Representative 
Ragon. 

Representative Wyant said the states 
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or cities should regulate retail dis- 
tribution, and Mr. Ragon agreed. 

Congress has been “inexcusably and 
criminally negligent in not dealing 
with the coal situation,” said Repre- 
sentative Fish (Republican, New York). 
He said House leaders had announced 
some time ago that a coal bill would 
be passed and sent to the Senate for 
enactment during the present session. 
He said the coal bill had been killed in 
committee by a coal lobby and Con-. 
gressmen from coal states including 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Alabama. 

Five members of the House commit- 
tee on interstate commerce represented 
bituminous districts, said he, which ex- 
plained why no action had been taken. 
He did not advocate government opera- 
tion of mines or price fixing, but in- 
sisted that the government should have 
some power to regulate the anthracite 
industry. “There should be publicity 
regarding production costs, profits and 
quality of coal,” he said. He warned of 
the possibility of a strike when the 
bituminous agreement expires next 
April. He said the principles of the 
railroad labor mediation act recently 
passed by Congress should be applied 
to the coal industry to settle disputes, 
and that there should be legislation to 
control distribution of coal in an emer- 
gency. 


Copeland Deplores Lobbying 


In urging action on his bill, Senator 
Copeland (Democrat, New York) said 
a coal lobby is working against the 
measure. He laid a large portion of 
the blame at the door of Senator Neely 
(Democrat, West Virginia). 

“Fact finding by the Bureau of Mines 
would determine what is wrong with 
the industry and what can be done to 
protect it,” said Senator Copeland. 
“Pyblicity as to quality, quantity, 
profits, earnings and living conditions 
will enlighten and insure a proper pub- 
lic attitude toward coal. There should 
be some relief to mine owners. There 
are too many mines. The anti-trust 
law should be relaxed so as to permit 
the formation of marketing associa- 
tions which would enable coal to be 
readily sold at lower costs to con- 
sumers, but this action must be based 
on facts. The bill does not take away 
mines from the owners nor disturb 
their legitimate business.” 

Senator Copeland said he would bring 
the bill up before the Senate at every 
opportunity in the hope of obtaining 
action at this session. He said coal 
dealers are opposing the legislatidn at 
the suggestion of mine owners: 
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West Virginia Union Asks 
Impeachment of Judge 
Who Refused Injunction 


Impeachment of Judge I. Grant La- 
zelle of the Monongalia County (W. 
Va.) Circuit Court, was asked by the 
United Mine Workers in a formal peti- 
tion to Governor Howard M. Gore made 
public by the union at Fairmont, W. 
Va., on June 22. Judge Lazelle on 
June 9 refused to grant the miners’ 
union an injunction against the Cleve- 
land & Morgantown Coal Co., the Purs- 
glove Coal Mining Co., the Arkwright 
Coal Co. and the Connellsville By- 
Product Coal Co., operating in the 
Scott’s Run field. The action was 
brought by the union in an. effort to 
enforce the Jacksonville wage agree- 
ment. 

The petition, which was signed by 
J. L. Studdard as president of District 
81 of the miners’ union, and C. F. Davis, 
secretary-treasurer, urged that if an 
extra session of the Legislature is 
called to consider water-power legisla- 
tion, the call be made broad enough 
to embrace impeachment proceedings. 
If the Legislature is not called to con- 
sider water power, the petition said, 
“we feel it should be convened to in- 
vestigate the official conduct of Judge 
Lazelle.” 

Charges were made against Judge 
Lazelle, which, the union officials said, 
“in our opinion constitute maladminis- 
tration, corruption, incompetency and 
neglect of duty.” The petition charges 
“that on July 22, 1920, Judge Lazelle, 
with two brothers and a sister, made a 
lease to James A. Paisley of coal lands 
in Monongalia County and that under 
its terms they are now receiving $60,- 
000 annually as a minimum royalty for 
the coal lands covered in that lease.” 


Says Judge Had Interest 


Mr. Paisley, the petitioners assert, 
“is the owner and directing head of 
the Connellsville By-Product Coal Co. 
and the Arkwright Coal Co.; that these 
facts at the time of the hearing were 
known to the Judge and unknown to 
the plaintiffs and that he was inter- 
ested in the result of the litigation.” 

Two other actions involving similar 
issues with the union as plaintiff and 
the Cleveland & Morgantown Coal .Co. 
and the Pursglove Coal Mining Co. as 
defendants were cited, the union offi- 
cials alleging that at the time they 
were heard relatives of Judge Lazelle 
“were receiving large minimum royal- 
ties from coal lands, including a lease 
to Joseph Pursglove, owner and direct- 
ing head of those companies.” 

Issuance of injunctions to non-union 
coal companies “without notice” to the 
defendants also is alleged, and the com- 
munication further charges that Judge 
Lazelle “upon assembling the Grand 
Jury from time to time instructed them 
in private as to the rights of striking 
coal miners.” A final charge is made 
that “members of the United Mine 
Workers cannot receive a fair trial in 
Judge Lazelle’s court.” 

Under the Constitution of the state 
the power to bring impeachment is 
vested in the House of Delegates and 
the power to try an impeachment is 
vested in the Senate, the Governor 
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Close-Up of Edgewater Coal Co.’s Pipe 
Chute near Hellier, Ky. 


Taken with the camera turned up the 
hill, the inclination of the pipe appears to 
be less than it reaily is. The tube is of 
steel, is 36 in. in diameter, and has a 
flanged joint every 10 ft. Another company, 
the McKinney Steel, in the same vicinity 
also uses a pipe from mine to tipple. 





having no authority in the matter. 
Therefore the action of the union in 
bringing the matter officially to the at- 
tention of the Governor is regarded as 
being for propaganda purposes more 
than for anything else. 

Judge Lazelle, in commenting on the 
action of the union, said: “I have read 
the allegations,. but would prefer to 
make no comment at this time.” 





Coal at $300 a Ton 


Coal for the mounted police, 
missionaries and traders dwelling 
at the various posts along the tree- 
less coast of the western Canadian 
Arctic costs $300 per ton. Only 
one ship a year is loaded with coal 
at Vancouver for delivery at Hers- 
chel Island, Shingle Point, Baillie 
Island, Tree River, Cambridge Bay 
and Fort Brabant. To reach the 
last-named place the steamer has 
to cover exactly 4,530 miles. 

Every white resident along this 
coast is required to order his 
supply one year in advance. Be- 
cause of the possibility of the 
steamer not reaching the posts 
every year, the residents try to 
keep more than a year’s supply on 
hand. 

In addition to the freight costs 
on this long haul, the unloading of 
the coal presents expensive diffi- 
culties. The sea about most of 
these trading posts is so shallow 
that the steamer must anchor 
several miles offshore. In order to 
meet this difficulty it carries on 
deck two 40-ft. scows and a small 
towing launch. The scows are 
dropped in the water by the 
steamer’s derricks at each stop. 
Upon them the coal is loaded in 
100-lb. sacks and towed to shore by 
the launch. The coal is then un- 
loaded by a crew of Eskimos, who 
are paid $1 per hour for their labor. 
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See Mechanization Only Hope 
For Illinois Mines 


Only through mechanization of their 
mines can Illinois operators hope to 
compete with western Kentucky and 
other non-union fields. This was 
evidenced at the summer meeting of 
the Illinois Mining Institute, which took 
place aboard the steamboat “Cape Gi- 
rardeau” on the Mississippi River, June 
24 to 27. Two operating officials openly 
voiced the belief that the mines of their 
respective companies which are loading 
coal mechanically would now be idle 
if not equipped with the necessary ma- 
chines, and others inferred as much, 

The larger part of the time allotted 
to business on the river trip was 
devoted to papers, talks and discussions 
on the mining and preparation prob- 
lems encountered in mechanical loading. 

The information furnished as to how 
mechanically loaded coal is _ being 
cleaned at Middle Western mines in- 
dicates that much progress has been 
made in the solution of a problem which 
too many operators hold as their reason 
for sticking to manual loading. The 
general sentiment of the Institute mem- 
bers is that the majority of mine 
owners who lack experience with ma- 
chine loaders give too much weight to 
the problem, 

Safety practices were discussed from 
such broad angles as to make it appar- 
ent that at least as much effort is being 
made to make life secure as to produce 
coal at less cost. An innovation was a 
paper on procedures for safety in the 
mines of a lead company in Missouri. 
The interest of those who took the 200- 
mile boat trip up the Mississippi from 
St. Louis to Fort Madison and return 
was intensified by a paper which dealt 
with the geology of the territory 
traversed. Stops were made at 
Keokuk, Iowa, where the giant hydro- 
electric plant of the Mississippi River 
Power Co. was inspected, and at several 
towns of historic interest. All that 
transpired at this meeting will appear 
in next week’s issue of Coal Age. 


$61,500 Bid for Stripping 
Value at Half Million 


The Pigeon Creek Coal property, a 
large stripping plant located one and 
one-half miles southeast of Boonville, 
Ind., was placed on public sale at Boon- 
ville June 21. The Patoka Coal Co., the 
principal owners of which are James 
P. Goodrich, former Governor of 
Indiana, and J. W. Moorman, made the 
highest bid of $61,500. W. R. Bootz, 
of Evansville, Ind., a representative of 
the bondholders in Chicago, participated 
in the bidding. 

The sale was subject to the approval 
of the Warrick County Circuit Court 
at Boonville, of which Caleb J. Indsey 
is judge. The value of the Pigeon 
Creek property, consisting of 724 acres 
of coal land and complete stripping 
equipment, has been estimated at $500,- 
000. It has been operating since Dec. 
22, 1925, under the management of L. 
A. Folson, receiver, and according to 
information given out, has shown a 
profit during that period. The plant is 
being sold to satisfy liens of approx- 
imately $200,000. 
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Mine Accidents Kill 
161 Workers in May; 
Five Month Total Low 


Accidents in coal mines of the United 
States in May, 1926, caused the death 
of 161 men, according to information 
‘furnished by state mine inspectors to 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Of this 
number 122 deaths occurred in bitumi- 
nous mines and 39 in anthracite mines. 
The May (1926) fatality rate for bitu- 
minous mines was 3.12; for anthracite, 
4.84, and for the industry as a whole, 
3.42, based on a production of 39,059,000 
tons, 8,054,000 tons and 47,113,000 
tons, respectively. In May, 1925, the 
rates were 4.28, 5.82 and 4.57, based on 
a production of 35,474,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal, 7,898,000 tons of anthra- 
cite, and 43,372,000 tons in all. 

During the first five months of the 
current year the production of bitumi- 
nous coal totaled 225,514,000 tons; an- 
thracite output was 27,317,000 tons. 
The fatality rate per million tons for 
this period was 3.81 for bituminous 
mines as compared with 3.82 for the 
five-month period last year; the an- 
thracite rate was 4.43 for the present 
year as compared with 6.31 last year. 
For the industry as a whole, the rate 
was 3.88 this year as compared with 
4.21 last year. 

The records covering “major” disas- 
ters—causing the death of 5 or more 
men—for 1926 to date show that in 
8 separate accidents 195 men lost their 
lives. Last year’s record for the same 
period showed 7 separate disasters and 
162 deaths. 

Comparison of the principal causes 
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Washington Retailers Defy 
Senate Committee 


Retail coal merchants of the District 
of Columbia have flatly refused to obey 
a subpeena, issued by the Senate Dis- 
trict committee, for the production of 
their records. They assert the sub- 
neena is beyond the power of the com- 
mittee and that to comply literally 
would necessitate a practical suspension 
of business. The subpcene calls for 
ledgers and other account books for 
the past ten years, balance sheets, sales 
by sizes and grades, cost allocations, de- 
preciation allowances, lists of stock- 
holders, payrolls and purchase and sales 
contracts. 

The firm stand of the coal men ap- 
pears to have nonplused the committee, 
which has taken no final action on this 
challenge to its authority. In the mean- 
time it has been suggested that the re- 
tailers try again to convince Comp- 
troller General McCar] that a profit and 
loss statement would disclose whether 
they profiteered during the recent an- 
thracite strike. 





of accidents thus far in 1926 with 
the record for January to May, 1925, 
shows a decrease in falls of roof or coal, 
haulage, explosives and electricity and 
a slight increase in gas or dust ex- 
plosions. The comparative rates were 
as follows: 


Year Jan.-May Jan.-May 
1925 1925 1926 


DR BMRNED. 5s 0s snnss x 3.811 4.213 3.880 
Falls of roof or coal... 1.842 1. 868 1. 800 
Ee See .615 . 686 . 649 
Gas or dust explosions .590 . 852 . 874 
NS . 174 . 205 119 
Electricity........... . 144 . 132 099 
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Bittner Again Calls Out All 
Miners Not Under Contract 
In Northern West Virginia 


Northern West Virginia miners were 
called out in a general strike order 
issued June 29 at Fairmont by Van A. 
Bittner, international representative of 
the United Mine Workers in upper 
West Virginia. The order becomes 
effective July 5. “Every miner in 
northern West Virginia not under con- 
tract” is urged to join with the miners’ 
union in a “fight for independence.” 

Bittner’s call asserted that at the in- 
stance of men working in non-union 
mines, the union had conducted an in- 
tensive campaign of organization and 
that “the great majority of the men 
working in the non-union mines where 
the operators abrogated their wage 
agreement with the United Mine 
Workers” are now members of the 
union. 

Strike calls were issued by Bittner in 
this field on April 1 and Oct. 26, 1925, 
and for more than a year strike head- 
quarters have been maintained. 

Practically all mines in the ‘field are 
operating non-union, paying wages sub- 
stantially the same as the 1917 scale, 
which is about 30 per cent lower than 
the union agreements signed in Balti- 
more and New York in 1924. 

The union is preparing to appeal 
from the refusal of the Monongalia 
Circuit Court to grant an injunction to 
restrain four operating companies from 
paying any wage other than that called 
for in the 1924 contracts signed by 
these operators. 








Coal-Mine Fatalities During May, 1926, by Causes and States 
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British Government Presses Coal Bills 
Despite Threats by “Emperor” Cook; 
Union Official’s Truce Offer Ignored 


Introduction of the government’s bills 
for the reorganization of the mining 
industry and an unexpected suggestion 
from “Emperor” A. J. Cook, secretary 
of the British Miners’ Federation, that 
the men return to work at the rates 
in effect prior to May 1 pending a set- 
tlement, were the high-water marks in 
developments in the British strike sit- 
uation last week. Neither proposal, 
however, was acted upon, but the 
government indicated its intention to 
press for the passage of its legislative 
program. 

The first of the two bills introduced 
by the government is entitled the Min- 
ers’ Industry Bill. This makes the 
necessary provisions for voluntary 
amalgamation of undertakings under 
the control of the Railway and Cana! 
Commission. This commission is au- 
thorized to confer the right to work 
minerals without regard to restrictions 
in existing mining leases. The com- 
mission also is authorized to tax royal- 
ties at the rate of one shilling per pound 
to provide bathhouse facilities at the 
pits. Under the bill the Ministry of 
Labor is empowered to regulate the re- 
cruitment of workers. Profit-sharing 
schemes are made legal by the pro- 
posed law. 

The second bill allows miners to work 
eight, instead of seven, hours during 
the next five years. This measure, how- 
ever, is permissive, not mandatory. 

When the first bill passed the second 
reading in the House of Commons on 
June 23, Vernon Hartshorn, Laborite, 
made a plea that legislative action be 
suspended and asked that the parties 
get together in a round-table conference 
to compose their difficulties. This plea 
was supported with reservations by 
Sir Leslie Scott, Conservative, and 
indorsed enthusiastically by David 
Lloyd George, Liberal. 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, 
Secretary for War, however, opposed 


the plan until there was some assurance 
that spokesmen for the miners were 
actually empowered to negotiate for 
them. The Baldwin government, he 
pointed out, had started negotiations 
with the Trades Union Council before 
the general strike, only to discover that 
the Council had no power. 

Debate on the eight-hour bill opened 
in the House on Monday, June 28, when 
the second reading of the measure was 
moved by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, 
Minister of Labor. A vote is expected 
early this week. Leaders of the Labor 
Party probably will try to postpone ac- 
tion by offering a series of amendments 
to the bill, but the Conservatives ex- 
press no concern over that opposition. 
Defense of the bill will be led by W. C. 
Bridgeman, former secretary of the 
mines department of the Board of Trade 
and one of the government negotiators 
in the coal parleys of last year. 

“The reasons why the government 
introduces this bill,” said Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, “are based on the plain 
facts of the industry, which are convinc- 
ing and overwhelming. If any one 
takes the great coal-exporting districts, 
he will find that on the basis of last 
December quarter, apart from the sub- 
sidy, on the hours and wages then ex- 
isting, 88 tons out of every 100 pro- 
duced in Scotland were produced at a 
loss, 90 tons out of every 100 in South 
Wales, 97 tons in Durham, and the 
whole tonnage in Northumberland. 
Suggestions for nationalization or uni- 
fication of the coal industry will not 
meet the situation. The only way to 
meet it is to provide for an extension 
of the hours of labor.” 

Mr. Cook’s right-about-face from 
caustic belligerency came on Friday, 
when he intimated that if the govern- 
ment would withdraw its bills the min- 
ers would return to work on the old 
terms, plus the financial assistance al- 
ready promised by Premier Baldwin. 
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He made it plain, however, that the 
settlement to follow should not be based 
upon compulsory arbitration. 

“Is it not time to declare an armis- 
tice”? he asked. “Is it not time the 
government should withdraw their bill 
for longer hours and agree to reopen 
the pits at once on the terms existing 
in April? Then arrangements could 
be made with the workmen’s represent- 
atives whereby a settlement could im- 
mediately be arrived at. Let the gov- 
ernment hold out the hand of friendship 
by making a definite and clear attempt 
at a peaceful settlement. If they do so 
on these lines I and my colleagues 
would give every assistance, provided 
the miners are guaranteed economic 
security.” 

The meeting of the Trades Union 
Congress originally scheduled June 25 
and subsequently postponed until June 
30, has been called off until after the 
coal strike has been settled. Labor 
leaders were fearful that a discussion 
of the Congress’ policy during the gen- 
eral strike would result in recrimina- 
tions between executives of the miners 
and the other trades unions which would 
weaken labor solidarity. 

Mr. Cook, who surprised everybody 
with his talk of compromise last week, 
returned to his old truculent form on 
June 28, when he threatened to call 
out the safety men unless the govern- 
ment abandoned its legislative program. 
This threat left the Baldwin party un- 
moved, but brought a sharp retort from 
Robert Shrikie, general secretary of 
the National Federation of Colliery En- 
ginemen, Boilermen and Mechanics, 
who exclaimed that he was sick and 
tired of hearing “Emperor” Cook talk 
about withdrawing the safety men! 

“Mr. Cook knows perfectly well that 
neither he nor the Miners’ Federation 
have power to withdraw them,” he said. 
“That matter is in the hands of my own 
federation, which decided on its policy 
prior to the stoppage. Up to the pres- 
ent we have not changed that- policy, 
nor have we thought of reconsidering 
the agreements reached with the vari- 
ous coal owners’ associations through- 
out the country.” 
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British Miners Who Refuse to Work for Their Employers Mine “Bootleg” Coal 


At Dudley, Worcestershire, 


the surface wash. 
by this method. 





England, miners are uncovering 
feverishly a newly discovered coal seam, sinking small pits through 
About 3,000 tons'a week is said to be mined 
Dudley is administratively in Worcestershire, 


but closely surrounded by the irregular outline of Staffordshire, 
one of the important mining counties. 
humor, describing this field, has said: 
the pits as they dig them.” . 
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Steamer Chilore Loads 
20,055 Tons of Coal in 
5 Hours and 21 Minutes 


A new record in coal loading was es- 
tablished at the Sewalls Point piers of 


. the Virginian Ry., at Norfolk, Va., on 


June 21 when the steamship “Chilore” 
of the Ore Steamship Co. fleet took on 
20,055 tons of low-volatile coal in an 
actual loading time of five hours and 
twenty-one minutes. The vessel re- 
ported and docked at 4:40 a.m., com- 
menced loading at 7:15 a.m., finished 
at 12:36 p.m. and sailed for the Canal 
Zone at 4 p.m. 

The cargo was loaded for the Panama 
R.R. and the coal was‘ furnished by 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, the Wyatt 
Coal Co. and the Raleigh Coal & Coke 
Co. Coal was dumped into the vessel— 
the queen of the fleet—at the rate of 
3,746.6 tons per hour, or 62.5 tons per 
minute. The previous record for fast 
loading had been made on April 22, 
when the Virginian piers dumped 11,- 
875 tons into the “Lemuel Burrows” in 
two hours and fifty-five minutes. 


Extra Allowance on “Chilore” 


Under the Panama R.R. contract with 
the Ore Steamship Co., the latter—a 
subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation—allows the Panama R.R. 
48 hours to complete loading and dis- 
charge on all vessels of the fleet other 
than the “Chilore.” On that vessel the 
allowance is 72 hours. The time begins 
to run when the piers are ready to oper- 
ate, so that in the case of the loading 
last week the railroad company is 
charged with five hours and thirty-six 
minutes since the piers were open at 
7 am. 

This cargo will be discharged at the 
Cristobal coaling plant of the Panama 
R.R. and the “Chilore” will proceed 
down to Cruz Grande, Chile, for a cargo 
of nitrates. The Cristobal plant, lo- 
cated on the north end of Telfer’s 
Island, where the old French canal joins 
the dredged channel, has a pier 458 ft. 
wide and 1,065 ft. long. On each side 
is a slip 300 ft. wide and 40 ft. deep. 
The inshore of Cristobal side is used as 
an unloading wharf and the offshore 
side as a reloading wharf. 

The Cristobal plant has a maximum 
storage capacity of 405,000 tons. The 
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Steamship “Chilore” 





handling equipment consists of two 
traveling bridges for stocking and re- 
claiming, with four moving unloader 
units and the same number of reloader 
units. The unloaders carry 2.5-ton 
buckets with a rated capacity of 250 
tons per hour. These discharge coal 
into cars running on an elevated track. 
The cars are dumped at desired points. 
The reloaders have 5-ton buckets with 
a rated capacity of 500 tons per hour. 
Coal thus reloaded is delivered by 
hoppers and valves to the coal cars, 
which carry it to the reloaders, wharf 
bunker or some other point by means 
of the bridges. 

With this equipment operating at 
normal rated capacity, the Cristobal 
plant should be able to unload the cargo 
of the “Chilore” in twenty hours, three 
and one-third minutes. 





Hard-Coal Tax Upheld by 
Penna. Supreme Court 


The constitutionality of the tax of 
14 per cent on anthracite “prepared for 
market,” according to the annual report 
of mining companies filed in accordance 
with the act of May 11, 1921, was again 
held to’ be constitutional under an opin- 
ion filed at Philadelphia June 26 in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania by Jus- 
tice Frazer. 

The court’s decision was handed down 
in the appeal of the Hudson Coal Co. 
from the action of Common Pleas Court 
of Dauphin County in refusing to ad- 
mit certain evidence in the company’s 
contest of the Commonwealth’s claim 
for $42,429.62. This sum was assessed 
with the mining company’s report for 
the year 1922. 

















Cristobal Cooling Station, in the Canal Zone 


Railways and Utilities Use 
Coal Efficiently, Bureau 
Of Mines Figures Show 


By Paul Wooton 

Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 

Special studies by the Bureau of 
Mines are bringing together additional 
facts as to increased efficiency in the 
use: of coal. The Class 1 steam rail- 
roads in 1917 burned 176 lb. of coal per 
1,000 gross ton-miles. In 1925 by close 
fuel economy this was reduced to 140 
lb.—a saving of over 20 per cent. 

In 1917 the Class 1 railroads used 
19.4 Ib. of coal per passenger train car- 
mile. By 1925 this had been reduced 
to 16.1 lb.—a decrease of 17 per cent. 

Greater efficiency in the central sta- 
tions of the electric industry has re- 
sulted in a reduction of coal consump- 
tion from 3.2 lb. in 1919 to 2.1-lb. per 
kilowatt hour in 1925—a decrease of 34 
per cent in the amount of coal used per 
unit of power generated. 

In the manufacture of pig iron there 
has been an improvement in the process 
of making coke and in the operation of 
the blast furnace itself. Between 1918 
and 1924 the amount of coking coal 
used in the production of a ton of pig 
iron dropped from 3,577 lb. to 3,248 Ib. 
—a decline of nine per cent. This takes 
no account of the saving in fuel through 
the recovery of gas, tar and light oils 
at byproduct coke plants. Since 1913 
this has amounted to 11 per cent. 

Over a longer period the changes are 
even more pronounced. In 1899 the 
Edison Illuminating System of Bosion 
was using 5.8 Ib. of coal per kilowatt 
hour. In 1925 the average for the sys- 
tem had dropped to 1.5 lb.—a decrease 
of nearly 75 per cent in a quarter of a 
century. The Commonwealth Edison 
Co. of Chicago in 1900, before intro- 
ducing the steam turbine, was using 7 
lb. of coal per kilowatt hour. In 1925 
this had been cut to 2.06 lb.—a decrease 
of 70 per cent. 

The substitution of byproduct for 
beehive coke ovens during the last 
twenty-five years has resulted in a re- 
duction in the unit fuel consumption of 
17 per cent in this industry, which con- 
sumes about one-sixth of the total out- 
put of bituminous coal. 

Had there been no improvement in 
the utilization of fuel since 1918 the 
market for bituminous coal apparently 
would be 60,000,000 tons greater today. 
This shrinking of potential business 
does not take into consideration the 
amount of coal displaced by petroleum 
products or waterpower. 
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nn F uel Board 
Presents Twelve Points 
To Solve Coal Problem 


The special committee named to in- 
vestigate Canada’s coal supply and 
suggest ways to make the Dominion less 
dependent on foreign sources of supply 
made its final report to Parliament at 
Ottawa June 22. The report contained 
twelve recommendations, as follows: 

(1) That trial shipments of Alberta 
western coal be made by rail and lake 
under the supervision of the Dominion 
Fuel Board, in order to ascertain the 
possibilities of moving Alberta coal in 
large volume with modern loading and 
unloading facilities. 

(2) That such legislation be enacted 
as will encourage the production of 
domestic coke from Canadian coal, and 
make Canada as far as possible inde- 
pendent of foreign sources of supply of 
domestic fuel. 

(3) That the government invite the 
co-operation of the provinces in the 
establishment of standards of quality, 
and regulations governing the shipment 
and the marketing of coal and coke. 

(4) That the Dominion Fuel Board, 
which has greatly assisted in the effort 
to solve Canada’s fuel problem, be en- 
couraged to continue and enlarge its 
work. 


Urge Duty on Hard Coal 


(5) That the duty of 50c. per ton, 
now imposed on bituminous slack coal, 
be extended to apply to anthracite 
small coal, known to the trade as 
“buckwheat and pea coal.” 

(6) That the government consider 
the question of granting some assist- 
ance to encourage the enlargement of 
the markets for Maritime coal. 

(7) That the exemption from duty of 
foreign coal for bunkering ocean-going 
ships be withdrawn. 

(8) That the harbor commissions of 
Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton be 
asked to co-operate in arranging 
better coal-handling facilities at their 
ports, in order that dispatch may be 
effected in unloading and loading coal 
from boats entering their harbors, and 
that the said harbor commissions be 
asked to make substantial reductions in 
harbor dues on Canadian coal. 

(9) That the Railway Commission be 
asked to ascertain and report upon the 
cost of carrying coal from the Alberta 
mines to Port Arthur and Fort William. 

(10) That early consideration be 
given by the government as to the 
advisability of renewing the vote in 
the estimates for the purpose of assist- 
ing the rail movement of Canadian 
coal, of which the unexpended balance 
was $180,000. 

(11) That, before sanctioning any 
scheme by the harbor authorities of 
Vancouver to erect public coal-bunker- 
ing facilities, the matter be carefully 
considered as regards what effect such 
action might produce on the coal mines 
of Vancouver Island, inasmuch as coal 
might be brought in as ballast from 
other countries at such a low price as 
would result disastrously to the local 
coal mines. 

(12) That it would be advisable to 
have an investigation and report made 
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Union Pacific Old Timers 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The Old Timers’ Association of 
the Union Pacific Coal Co., com- 
posed of employees who have been 
in service ten years or more, held 
its second annual meeting at Rock 
Springs, Wyo., June 12. Twenty- 
four have been in service 40 years 
and over; one, James Moon, has 
a service record of 52 years. 
Twenty-six nationalities are repre- 
sented in the membership of 354, 
of whom 200 are in Rock Springs, 
62 in Hanna, 44 in Cumberland, 19 
in Reliance, 14 in Superior, 6 in 
Winton and 9 are now living in 
China. 

Over 650 miners and their wives 
enjoyed a banquet after a short 
parade of the association early in 
the day. Speeches were few and 
short. G. B. Pryde, general mana- 
ger, was master of ceremonies. 
Eugene McAuliffe, president of the 
company, presented gold buttons to 
members who had attained 40 
years of service. Ex-Senator C. D. 
Clark made an address in which he 
told reminiscences of Rock Springs. 

Later in the day the Cumber- 
land band, composed of miners and 
their children, and led by Umberto 
Bovero, gave an excellent concert 
in the Plaza. The event of the 
day, however, was the evening en- 
tertainment held at the local thea- 
tre. A pageant of progress, into 
which were woven important his- 
torical events of the West and of 
the Wyoming coal fields; was pre- 
sented by the engineering and of- 
fice staff, miners, children and 
others of the community. Mr. 
Make-It-Safe, the first-aid men, 
the rescue teams and the Rock- 
Dust Twins took part. 











by the officials of the Canadian National 
Railways upon the possibility of mate- 
rially increasing the average freight 
train load, either by improvements to 
the lines in gradients or otherwise, or 
by increase in traction power, with a 
view to reducing the cost of rail haul 
from Alberta to the Head of the Lakes, 
and also upon the costs of effecting 
such improvements. 





Nova Scotia Society Lauds 
Duncan Commission 


The Mining Society of Nova Scotia 
held its thirty-fourth convention at 
Baddeck, June 22 and 23. A. S. McNeil, 
president of the society and general 
superintendent of the coal mines of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, who 
presided, extolled the preceding presi- 
dent, C. M. Odell, who died suddenly 
soon after receiving a telegram an- 
nouncing that he had been unanimously 
re-elected. Speaking in appreciation 
of the work of the coal commission that 
had investigated the industry in Nova 
Scotia, headed by Sir Andrew R. 


Duncan, Mr. McNeil said the Besco in- 
terests had been able to enter a two- 
year agreement with the miners. 
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President McNeil spoke glowingly of 
the work of G. S. Rice, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, who had been loaned 
to the Nova Scotia Mines Department. 
The recommendations of Mr. Rice were 
fully concurred in by the coal mining 
department of Besco, particularly re- 
garding bumps which have occurred oc- 
casionally in the Springhill coal mining 
area. 

The convention recommended that 
federal aid be extended to the building 
of coke ovens, in order to provide a new 
outlet for provincial coal. It also was 
urged that the Canadian National Rys. 
be solicited to increase its supply of 
banked coal, on the ground that during 
the winter, when navigation is closed, 
the increased demand from the railroad 
system would avert shutdowns at the 
mines. 





Traffic News 





Want Springfield-Hannibal Cut 
Made Effective 


The Hannibal (Mo.) Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for reconsidera- 
tion of facts of record in I & S Docket 
2596, bituminous coal from Illinois to 
Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. A modifi- 
cation of the Commission’s order is 
sought to allow the proposed rate of 
$1.50 per net ton on bituminous coal 
from Springfield and Riverton, Ill., on 
the Wabash Ry. and from the Spring- 
field district on the Chicago & Alton to 
Hannibal, Mo., to become effective. The 
rate was formerly $1.60 and the C. & A. 
and Wabash filed tariffs reducing the 
rates to $1.50, which were suspended 
until July 7 upon request of the Chris- 
topher (Ill.) Business Men’s Associa- 
tion and the Eighth District Coal 
Operators’ Association. 





Rates from Southwest Virginia 
To Southeast Filed 


The Southern Ry. Co. has filed tariffs 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission publishing rates on coal from 
mines on its Appalachian Division in 
southwestern Virginia and surrounding 
territory to various points in the South- 
eastern section of the United States 
on a level with the rates now main- 
tained from the Harlan field on the 
Louisville & Nashville Ry. These new 
rates are contained in Supplement No. 
4 to Southern Ry. ICC 10003, and be- 
come effective July 22, 1926. 





Indian Creek Coal & Coke Co. 
Asks Rehearing 


The Indian Creek Coal & Coke Co., 
Indian Head, Pa., has filed petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a rehearing, reargument or modification 
of its order in Docket 15742, Indian 
Creek Coal & Coke Co. vs. Atlantic 
City Ry. Co. The Commission’s order 
dismissed the complaint with a finding 
that the rates on coal from points on 
the Indian Creek Valley Ry. to Eastern 
and New England destinations are not 
unduly prejudicial. 
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ALABAMA 


Gas Fumes Kill Four.—Four em- 
ployees—two white men and _ two 
negroes—were suffocated on June 10 by 
gas fumes in abandoned working of the 
Majestic mine of the Imperial Coal & 
Coke Co., which they entered to reclaim 
pipe lines. These men were instructed 
to wait at a designated point for closed 
lamps before proceeding into the danger 
zone, according to officials of the com- 
pany, but neglected to do so and were 
quickly overcome by the fumes. 


More Deepwater Rumors.—Another 
report from Jasper, Walker County, is 
that Sam Hill, president of the Deep- 
water Coal & Iron Co., has authorized 
an expenditure of $1,000,000 in develop- 
ment work on its coal holdings in that 
section, which are said to embrace 
500,000 acres of valuable coal-bearing 
properties. It is further stated that 
new mines are to be opened and steps 
taken to increase production at several 
small operations which are now active. 
The plans are said to contemplate the 
building of byproduct ovens later on. 
The company, which was promoted by 
L. B. Musgrove, was organized several 
years ago with capital stock of $20,- 
000,000. Capitalists from Chicago, New 
York and other points are reported to 
be interested. The company to date 
has done very little development work, 
though it has been reported from time 
to time that extensive developments 
were in prospect. 


COLORADO 


Lease Happy Canon Mine.—A. Sam- 
ples and Arthur Gregory, for many 
years employees of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., recently leased the Happy 
Canon coal mine, five miles west of 
Montrose, and will at once begin get- 
ting out capacity production. Lewis 
Williams is the new foreman of the 
mine. 


Few Fail in Tests—Only 30 of the 
134 candidates who took the examina- 
tion for coal mine officials, held in Den- 
ver last week by the state board of coal 
mine examiners, failed to pass. Of the 
candidates for certificates as mine fore- 
men, 44 passed; 2 candidates for as- 
sistant mine foremen passed; 55 candi- 
dates for fireboss passed, and 3 results 
are being held in abeyance. 


Preparation Plant Nearly Ready.— 
Installation of the new preparation 
plant at the Royal mine of the Royal 
Fuel Co., in the Aguilar district, is ex- 
pected to be completed by July 15, ac- 
cording to Samuel Tescher, general su- 
perintendent of the company. The new 
equipment will include the latest type 
picking-table screens, reciprocating 


feeders, loading booms, storage bins 
and belt conveyors. Harry Van Mater 
is president and C. F. Cusack is vice- 
president of the company, the general 
offices of which are in Denver. 





ILLINOIS 


During May, last, 151 Illinois mines 
averaged 10.8 days’ work and produced 
3,745,011 tons of coal. Thirteen of 
these were stripping operations and the 
remainder were shaft and slope mines. 
The total men employed was 47,204; 
fatalities, 13; injured, 1,363. Output in 
the preceding month was 4,647,003 tons, 
and in May, 1925, 3,861,331 tons. 





KANSAS 


Operators Resume Production.—The 
Oberjohn Coal Co. on June 8 began 
hoisting coal from Mayer mine No. 11, 
in the southeastern Kansas field, which 
it operates under lease. The mine, 
which had been closed several weeks, is 
located near Mineral. It employs forty 
men. A little more than a week later, 
in the same section of the field, the 
Mineral Coal Co. began work in the 
Crescent mine. Other operators have 
announced they will reopen in July. 


Frank and Victor Simone, of Weir, 
drilling on a T-acre tract of ground 
north of Pittsburg, found a seam of 
coal 3 ft. 8 in. thick at a depth of 25 
ft. They will erect a tipple soon and 
expect to have the mine in operation 
or the autumn trade. 





KENTUCKY 


To Open New Coal Area.—A new coal 
and timber area is to be opened soon 
in the King’s Creek section near Rox- 
ana, in Letcher County—a section now 
being tapped by a three-mile branch 
line railroad connecting with the main 
line of the Louisville & Nashville. The 
Champion Coal Co., of which F. W. 
Whitlow, Des Moines, Iowa, is at the 
head, will make the coal development. 
The coal consists of two or three good 
workable seams, one the King’s Creek 
cannel coal, which is about 6 ft. thick. 
It also extends through the adjacent 
section of Line Fork. The building of 
a modern new mining town will be 
started at once. 


Sell $150,000 Mine for $20,000.—The 
Montgomery Creek Coal Co., represent- 
ing an investment of about $150,000, 
was sold under the hammer June 14 by 
Master Commissioner Roberts for $20,- 
000. This amount will about pay royal- 
ties, taxes and costs of sale. The 
purchasers were the Hardaway interests 
represented by Horace Hardaway, of 


Bristol, Tenn. This mine is located at 
Vicco. Some months ago it went bank- 
rupt and a receiver was appointed. 


Claude L. Ryley, owner of extensive 
coal mining properties in Perry County, 
Illinois, has purchased the plant of the 
Storm King Coal Co., on the main line 
of the Louisville & Nashville R.R., three 
miles from Hazard. The deal was made 
between Mr. Ryley and Francis Hadley, 
of New York, president of the Storm 
King company. The sum involved was 
not made public. The mine is electric- 
ally equipped. 

Setback for Harlan Court Plan.— 
Coal interests of Harlan County were 
disappointed on June 18, when the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals declared uncon- 
stitutional the act of the last Legisla- 
ture creating Harlan as the thirty-eighth 
judicial district, giving it separate 
courts and control over operations in 
the county. The unfavorable ruling 
was based on the fact that the county 
hasn’t 2 city of 20,000, as provided for 
in the constitution. As a result Harlan 
goes back into the twenty-sixth judicial 
district with Bell County; Knox back 
into the thirty-fourth, etc. While the 
city has but 13,000 people within the 
present limits, there are 23,000 within a 
mile of the court house and in the 
graded school district. The population,, 
of the county has increased from 31,000 
in 1920 to 75,000. 


The Golden Ash Coal Co., Williams- 
burg, has filed amended articles reduc- 
ing its capital from $50,000 to $10,000. 


Notice has been filed by the Kelly 
Coal Co., Paintsville, dissolving the 
corporation. 


George W. Hubley, combustion engi-- 
neer, Louisville, spoke on “Combus- 
tion,” and a moving picture entitled 
“The Three Atoms,” illustrating the 
chemistry of the combustion of fuel, 
was shown, at a meeting of the Rail- 
road Smoke Abatement Committee at 
the Y.M.C A., Louisville, on the after- 
noon of June 17. Invitations to the 
meeting were extended to the public, 
especially steam-plant firemen, and 
railroad engineers and firemen. 


Cave-in Kills Loader.—A portion of 
the roof in the No. 7 mine of the West 
Kentucky Coal Co., near Clay, caved in 
June 16, on George Shoulders, 30 years 
of age, a loader. He was buried 
under tons of débris, and died a short 
time after being dug out. 


To Develop West Kentucky.—The 
Western Kentucky Development Asso- 
ciation was organized at Dawson 
Springs early in June. One of the pur- 
poses of the new organization is to ex- 
ploit the mineral fields in western Ken- 
tucky and also develop industrial oppor- 
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tunities. Nearly twenty counties in 
western Kentucky were represented in 
the meeting. J. N. Day, of Dawson 
Springs, was elected president of the 
association and W. P. Scott, also of 
Dawson Springs, was elected secretary. 

Power Company Issues Bonds.—A 
new issue of $1,100,000 Kentucky Elec- 
tric Power Co. first mortgage gold 
‘bonds, Series A, 6 per cent., is being 
offered by Hambleton & Co., the Balti- 
more Trust Co. and Biddle & Henry at 
‘99 and interest, to yield about 6.05 per 
cent. The company supplies electric 
light and power to a group of mines 
comprising some of the largest pro- 
ducers in Kentucky. The bonds are due 
Jan. 1, 1951. 

Muncey Property on Sale.—The prop- 
erties of the Muncey Coal Mining Co. 
at Krypton were offered June 11 at 
public auction by the receivers, Alfred 
T. Adams and J. Y. Crawford. The 
Kentucky River Coal Corporation can- 
celled its lease; Effie Smith bought two 
small lots of the property; there was 
no bid for the lease of Ace Muncey; 
Luke Lee, plaintiff, bought the camp 
site. This property represented an in- 
vestment of $150,000 and at one time 
had a payroll of $26,000 a month. 





OHIO 


The Ohio Coal Bureau was organ- 
ized recently for the purpose of further- 


ing the use of Ohio-mined coal. Its 
headquarters are in the Chester- 
Twelfth Bldg., Cleveland. The presi- 


dent of this organization is H. L. Forst- 
bauer, president, Lake City Coal Co.; 
vice-president, C. L. Terry, president 
Midvale Goshen Coal Co.; treasurer, 
H. R. Sullivan, secretary and general 
manager Central Coal Mining Co., and 
secretary, J. L. Good, formerly of the 
National Coal Co. Three directors also 
were elected, one each from the Cam- 
bridge, Hocking and eastern Ohio dis- 
tricts. It is understood that studies 
will be made along scientific lines at 
plants of large users to increase the 
efficiency of Ohio mined coal for steam 
purposes and reduce fuel costs. 

The West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 
general sales offices have been moved 
to larger quarters in the Atlas National 
Bank Building, Cincinnati. The gen- 
eral offices of the company will remain 
in Fairmount, W. Va., according to W. 
M. Wilshire, president. 

Miners Get Personal Appeal. — Co- 
operation of the miners in opening the 
mines is asked in 1,500 letters sent to 
employees by W. R. Woodford, presi- 


-dent of the Rail & River Coal Co., which 


operates in the Bellaire field. The com- 
pany’s mines have been idle fourteen 
months. Mr. Woodford told the miners 
that business which really belongs to 
the Bellaire field is going to the non- 
union fields of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

White Star Co. Creditors Press.—In- 
voluntary bankruptcy proceedings were 
filed in U. S. District Court last week 
against the White Star Coal Sales Co., 


. 581 Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati, 


of which L. H. Stone is manager. The 
petitioning creditors are the Tildesley 
Coal Co., the Logan Pocahontas Fuel 
Co. and the Burlingham Coal Co., Cin- 


. cinnati, who set up unsecured claims 
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How Is This for a Scene in the Semi-Arid Region of the West? 


This shows Chestnut St., Dawson, N. M., during midsummer. 
The mines around Dawson are owned by the Phelps Dodge 


rarely found in big cities. 
Corporation. 


The manager’s residence can be seen in the foreground. 


Such a boulevard is 


The west has 


now many fine paved roads making motoring delightful. 





for $704.50, $196.42 and $3,000, respec- 
tively, each of the claims being based 
upon coal sold and delivered to the re- 
spondent company. The creditors aver 
that the White Star company is insoi- 
vent and that it has admitted its inabil- 
ity to pay its debts and its willingness 
to be adjudged to be bankrupt. Stone 
was at one time the general manager of 
Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks, now in 
bankruptcy, and later general manager 
for the Southern Coal & Coke Co. 


Three Firms Face Bankruptcy 
Charges.—The Sunday Creek Coal Co., 
of Columbus, is the plaintiff in three 
suits filed in the U. S. Court, Columbus, 
asking that three coal mining com- 
panies in the Hocking Valley be de- 
clared bankrupt. The petitions are 
against the North Hill Coal Co., the 
Carr Run Coal Co., and the Big Bailey 
Mining Co. The Sunday Creek Coal 
Co., claims that judgments against the 
various companies secured recently and 
amounting to about $24,000 have not 
been paid. The defendant corporations 
operated mines owned by the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co. on lease agreements 
and there has been considerable litiga- 
tion for the past three years. The 
trouble started when the defendant 
companies tried to abrogate a sales con- 
tract with the owner of the mines and 
sold their product without paying the 
usual selling commissions. 


The sale of the Progress Coal Co.’s 
mine at Bannock to the Youghiogheny 
& Ohio Coal Co., of Cleveland, for 
$61,163 has been approved by the Bel- 
mont common pleas court. 


The Midland Coal Co., of Cincinnati, 
has opened a branch office in Cleveland, 
in the Rockefeller Building, under the 
direction of P. T. Hanigan, long estab- 
lished in the trade there. He will have 
charge of distribution for the company 
in northern Ohio, to the lakes and in 
Canada. 


The headquarters of the L. D. Posten 
Coal Co., formerly located at Athens, 
was moved to the Huntington Bank 
Bldg., Columbus, early in June. L. D. 
Poston is in charge of the office and 
Layton Aumiller is his assistant. The 


mines have not been in operation for a 
short time, but will resume when 
market conditions warrant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Coal in Stony Mountain.—Coal min- 
ing has been started south of Carson- 
ville in Jefferson township. Coal in small 
quantities is now being taken from 
Stony Mountain for use in the mining 
operations to make steam for hoisting 
machinery. A recent examination by 
engineers indicated at least nine to 
eleven beds of coal from 3 in. to 13 ft. 
thick. The coal is said to contain 15 
per cent volatile matter and has all the 
characteristics of bituminous coal. As 
the coal beds extend eastward they be- 
come harder. A roadway is now being 
built so that trucks can reach the scene 
of the mining operations and trans- 
port the coal to nearby towns and rail- 
roads. 


The steel coal tipple and trestle ap- 
proach being erected for the Snowden 
Coke Co. at its plant near Brownsville, 
Fayette County, will be completed and 
put in operation about July 1. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Penn-Lackawanna 
Coal Co., with properties at Carbondale. 
The coal company has not been operat- 
ing its properties for some time. 

To Replace Obsolete Tipple — The 
Fredericktown Coal & Coke Co., Fred- 
ericktown, has perfected plans for the 
erection of a new steel tipple on the 
Monongahela River, opposite Martin 
Station, to replace its present structure, 
which has become obsolete. 

New Breaker for Pardees—Construc- 
tion of a new breaker, designed to 
handle the output of three mines, is 
under consideration by Pardee Bros. & 
Co. at the Lattimer mines, Luzerne 
County. The machinery will be elec- 
trically operated, the total cost, includ- 
ing equipment, to be in excess of 
$200,000. 

Strikers Set Sentiments to Music.— 
At the Buffalo & Susquehanna mines 
at Sagamore, where operations are in 
progress in spite of a miners’ strike, 
the court has forbidden regular picket- 
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Club House at Gary, W. Va., the Outstanding Feature of the Village 


This building was erected as a means of entertaining transient visitors and unmarried 
persons who live in the town. It was erected by the United States Coal & Coke Co. 
Most of the school teachers stay in this hotel, the schools of the town being as good 
as any in the state. The picture was taken when Gary and the coal company entertained 
the American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers on one of their annual 


jaunts for pleasure and instruction. 





ing of the mines, so the strikers have 
selected band players and singers and 
formed bodies who play or sing the 
sentiment that they are not allowed 
to express more directly. Parades and 
theater parties are the occasions for get- 
ting off a lot of local compositions like 
“Stranger, why did you come here?” 
also old songs and church hymns that 
may seem appropriate. Elder Williams, 
who leads the singing, is a miner and 
the local Presbyterian church has be- 
come a community church and joins in 
the strikers’ movements. 


The Creek Fork Coal Co., Inc., Hun- 
ter Station, near Trevorton, is prepar- 
ing to begin operations at its local 
plant, where coal bricks will be manu- 
factured from anthracite screenings. 
The company will dredge the creek to 
reclaim coal. B. W. Fordham, Tre- 
vorton, is general manager. 


Rock Fall Kills Two.—Two miners 
were killed and a third escaped with 
slight injuries June 25 at Plymouth 
when top rock fell upon them while 
working in the Gaylord colliery of the 
Kingston Coal Co. 


TENNESSEE 


The storeroom of the College Coal & 
Mining Co., Pikeville, recently was dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of about 
$20,000. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Paisleys Open No. 1 Mine.—No. 1 
mine of the Elm Grove Mining Co., at 
Elm Grove, in the Panhandle district, 
opened June 19 on a non-union basis. 
The mine had been idle for about two 
months. About 100 men reported for 
work, according to Superintendent 
Joseph Arkwright. The company, which 
is controlled by the Paisley interests, 
plans to resume operations at the other 
two mines at Elm Grove as soon as pos- 
sible. When all four mines of the com- 
pany are operating about eighteen 
hundred men are employed. 

Coke Ovens Resume.—After lying 
idle for the last six months, coke ovens 
of the Semet-Solvay Company at Ben- 
wood will be placed in operation on 
June 28, in order to take care of a part 


of the production formerly made by the 
Gary (Ind.) plant, which was partly 
destroyed by an explosion a few days 
ago. 

George L. Kerr, formerly assistant 
cashier for the West Virginia Division 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., entered 
a plea of guilty last week in the Marion 
County Criminal Court to a charge of 
embezzling $42,232.60 of the company’s 
funds during a period covering many 
months. He was sentenced to an inde- 
terminate term of three to five years in 
the penitentiary. 

The Fall River Pocahontas Collieries 
Co., a New York corporation, has de- 
creased its capital stock from $90,000 
to $30,000, according to a certificate 
filed in the office of the secretary of 
state. 


The Colcord Coal Co. has completed 
the installation of a rotary dump at its 
Montcoal No. 1 mine, at Montcoal. Im- 
provements completed which include a 
storage bin and the purchase of about 
50 mine cars, represent an expenditure 
of between $15,000 and $20,000. 


The Redstone Coal & Coke Co., of 
Weirton, plans to construct a coal load- 
ing dock and chute at its mine on the 
upper Monongahela River. 


The Fredericktown Coal & Coke Co. 
plans to replace its existing tipple with 
a more modern structure at its mine on 
the Monongahela River opposite Martin 
Station, Pa. 


Glen Rogers mine of the Raleigh- 
Wyoming Mining Co., at Glen Rogers, 
Wyoming County, which produced 38,- 
187 tons of coal in May, is now the 
largest producing mine in the Winding 
Gulf field. The Raleigh-Wyoming Min- 
ing Co. is the successor to the Raleigh- 
Wyoming Coal Co. 

The Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co. is 
installing a 138-ton locomotive at its 
Edwight mine, at Edwight, Raleigh 
County. 

New Firm Leases Two Mines.—An- 
nouncement has been made by the 
Stramer Fuel Co., Charleston, that it 
has leased the mines of the Richards 
Coal Co., which include the Standard 
Eagle mine, at Seacoal, and the Halcon 
mine, at Coalbloom, both in Boone 
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County. The officers of the Stramer 
Fuel Co., which recently was organized, 
are George E. Merryman, president; 
F. A. Strabley, vice-president, and 
Harry N. Greenlee, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The MacAlpin Coal Co. is rebuild- 
ing its screening plant at MacAlpin 
mine, along the Winding Gulf branch 
of the Virginian Ry. in Raleigh County. 
The steel will be on the ground within 
two weeks and it is planned to com- 
plete the work by Sept. 1. 


A dissolution notice was filed recently 
in the office of the Secretary of State 
in Charleston by the Braxton Fuel Co., 
of Clarksburg. The State Coal Co., of 
Clarksburg, also filed a certificate of 
dissolution. 


The Crane Fuel Co., a West Virginia 
corporation, with headquarters at 1739 
Eastern Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
surrendered its charter to the office of 
the Secretary of State. The incorpora- 
tors were John R. Evans, Rollo D. 
Campbell and Okey P. Keadle, all of 
Huntington, and Dietrich John Kahl- 
saat and W. H. Lockwood, both of Cin- 
nati. 


Gales of cyclonic proportions blew up 
the Guyan Valley in the Logan coal 
fields on June 12, and the tipple of the 
Shamrock Coal Co., which spans the 
Island Creek, was wrecked. Several 
frame houses and roofs of others also 
were blown down in mining camps. 
Add Personal 


Gilbert Smith, manager of the Fire 
Creek Coal Co., has awarded a contract 
for a new steel tipple to replace the 
wooden structure recently destroyed by 
fire. The new tipple will be in readi- 
ness for operation within 30 days. 





CANADA 


Protective Plans Plentiful—G. S. 
Harrington, Minister of Public Works 
and Mines in Nova Scotia, testifying in 
the House of Commons, at Ottawa, be- 
fore the special committee investigat- 
ing the Dominion’s anthracite supply, 
made the following recommendations: 
(1) Governmental assistance for the 
erection of coking plants within Canada 
at points serving large centers of popu- 
lation; (2) grant of a subvention on 
Maritime coal water-borne to Montreal 
when carried by rail west of Montreal; 
(3) protection to Maritime coal from 
unfair competition by American pro- 
ducers; (4) cancellation of the bonding 
privilege for American coal for bunkers 
supplied in Canada. 


Voids Fuel-Oil Tax.—The British Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeal has confirmed 
the decision of Justice Morrison in the 
Supreme Court, declaring the fuel-oil 
tax imposed in the 1923 session of the 
Provincial Legislature ultra vires be- 
yond power of that Legislature. The 
case was brought to the Court by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. and the 
Union Steamship Co., which refused to 
pay the tax of 0.5c. per gallon on all 
fuel oil purchased in British Columbia. 
Though nominally imposed as a revenue 
tax, it was generally believed to have 
been imposed to protect the coal-mining 
industry of British Columbia in general 
and that of Vancouver Island in par- 
ticular. 
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Among the Coal Men 














Frank Transou has severed his con- 
nection with the Buckeye Coal Co., a 
subsidiary of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., to become superintendent for 
a contracting firm in Pittsburgh, en- 
gaged in building the Pittsburgh tubes. 
Mr. Transou, who has had extensive 
experience as a shaft and tunnel super- 
intendent, was in charge of sinking an 
auxiliary airshaft to increase ventila- 
tion of the mine at Nemacolin, Pa. 

Eugene C. Hultman, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Commission on _ the 
Necessaries of Life, has been appointed 
Fire Commissioner of Boston by Mayor 
Nichols. Mr. Hultman also was State 
Fuel Administrator, in which capacity 
he rendered yeoman service to New 
England consumers. 

















Frank J. G. Duck 


Mr. Duck, who since September, 1924, 
has been instructor of metallurgy at 
Lehigh University, is making a study 
of coal preparation on behalf of Coal 
Age. Mr. Duck was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 17, 1898. He was gradu- 
ated with the degree of B.S. from St. 
John’s College, Washington, D. C., in 
1916, receiving the degree of Ch.E. 
from Lehigh University in 1919. After 
graduation, he was employed at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md., as fore- 
man in charge of experimental produc- 
tion of various poison gases and their 
intermediates; from August, 1920, to 
March, 1921, he was foreman in 
chlorine-derivatives and electrochemical 
departments of the Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
From March, 1921, to September, 1922, 
he was assistant principal, Schools of 
Mining and Metallurgy, International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
during which time he edited or helped 
to edit many of the instruction papers 
on thickeners, filters and clarifiers. 
From September, 1922, to June, 1923, 
he was assistant instructor in chem- 
istry, Yale University, carrying on 
work leading to his Doctor’s degree. 


He then returned to the International 
Correspondence Schools as acting de- 
partment head of mining and metal- 
lurgy, where he remained until Septem. 
ber, 1924, his duties being essentially 
the same as during his previous em- 
ployment; in September, 1924, he went 
to Lehigh University as instructor of 
metallurgy, having particular charge 
of metallography and metallurgical 
problems. During the summer of 1925 
he (together with Professor Eckfeldt) 
technically edited and revised the new 
edition of “Examination Questions for 
Certificates of Competency in Mining” 
by the International Textbook Co., 
which probably will be published in the 
near future. He helped his father (the 
late George F. Duck, one-time Western 
editor of Mines and Minerals, which 
later became the Colliery Engineer and 
was then consolidated with Coal Age) 
edit the Coal Miners Pocketbook, which 
was shortly thereafter sold to the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Francis D. Brown, manager of the 
Welfare Medical Association, Salt Lake 
City, an organization representing the 
coal mining companies operating in the 
Spring Canyon district, was shot and 
perhaps fatally injured by a miner 
while sitting at his desk last week. 
The assailant turned the weapon upon 
himself, inflicting equally serious 
injuries. Mr. Brown, who is 48 years 
of age, was formerly in the employ of 
the Spring Canyon Coal Co. He said 
at the hospital that he had no idea as 
to the reason for the attack. 

H. F. Fernstrom, manager of the 
Western Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, has 
been elected president of the Lions’ 
Club of that city. 


Kirby Thomas, of New York City, has 
been engaged in the valuation of an- 
thracite properties in the Shamokin 
(Pa.) area for banking interests. 


F. S. Knox and T. W. Gray, of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., were recently in 
Rock Springs, Wyo., studying improved 
methods of handling coal underground. 


E. F. Bardin, former president of the 
MacBard Coal Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and president of the Cincinnati Coal 
Exchange, has returned to Cincinnati 
after a winter spent in Lakeland, Fla. 
Mr. Bardin may again be found in the 
coal business this fall. 


Col. W. H. Gillie, of Charleston, 
W. Va., addressed the members of the 
mining extension class of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, Morgantown, on 
June 15. Thirty-two men are enrolled 
in the course this summer. 

George Whyel, of Uniontown, Pa., 
has returned home from Coral Gables, 
Fla., where he spent the winter and 
spring with his family. He is president 
of the Consolidated Coke Co. and the 
Whyel Coal & Coke Co. 

J. B. Altemus and other officials of 
the Mineral Development Co., Philadel- 
phia, were recently in the Kentucky 
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fields, inspecting their coal properties. 
The company controls a large acreage 
of cannel coal in southeastern Kentucky. 


John V. W. Reynders, chairman of 
the committee named last year to in- 
vestigate and report on the advisability 
of reorganizing the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, expects to arrive in New York 
on July 2. He has been in Russia for 
several months in connection with the 
American - Caucasian manganese ore 
concession. 

George A. Lutz, of Boonville, Ind., 
formerly organizer for the United Mine 
Workers, who traveled for the organiza- 
tion in several states, now operates a 
retail grocery store in Boonville. 

Charles E. Hawker, who is affiliated 
with the Continental Coal Co., is in 
Philadelphia, where he will remain for 
several days on business, visiting New 
York during his stay. 





Obituary 




















: Thomas F. Farrell 


Expressions of esteem for the late 
Thomas F. Farrell have been numerous 
since his sudden death on June 17. The 
following, from R. H. Gross, president 
of the New River Co., to Harry L. 
Gandy, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, is typical: “It 
is hard to realize that we shall never 
again have the opportunity of meeting 
and consulting with our dear friend, 
Tom Farrell. We have not only lost a 
good friend but a very valuable mem- 
ber of the smokeless and the entire 
bituminous industry.” 


John Wesley Moore, 58 years old, 
Charleston (W. Va.) coal operator, died 
in Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md., on June 24, after being in failing 
health for three or four years.’ He had 
not been at his office since Dec. 26, 1925. 
For several years he was connected 
with the Chesapeake Mining Co. at 
Handley, W. Va., after which he be- 
came. superintendent of the Coalburg 
Colliery Co. at Ronda. Afterward he 
became connected with the Kanawha 
Gas Coal Co. at Smithers, and later 
was an officer of the Hughes Creek Coal 
Co. at Hugheston. In 1915 he organized 
the Ivy Branch Coal Co. 
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Bituminous Coal Market, in Sensitive State, 
Reacts to Shifting Conditions 


Export demand for West Virginia high-volatile coal 
continues to color the bituminous market situation in the 
Appalachian Region. The influence is felt not only in 
the particular producing districts in which orders for 
shipment to European countries have been placed but 
also in neighboring coal fields. In some of the latter a 
more optimistic outlook is now discernible. 

The effect of this rising tide of foreign buying would 
be still more marked were it not for the fact that move- 
ment last week was hit by an embargo on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. placed to clear up the congestion 
created by the sudden expansion in demand at the Vir- 
ginia loading piers. Pier prices on pools 5, 6 and 7, 
which had jumped to $4.50@$4.60 the preceding week, 
receded to $4.10@$4.25. Quotations on high-volatiles at 
other North Atlantic ports were unaffected. 

In the Middle West, outside of the zone of influence 
of export orders, price reactions last week took the form 
of advances on the more favored domestic grades in 
Illinois and Indiana and a break in the quotations on 
screenings in the Chicago market. The advances were 
anticipatory of a heavier demand which has yet to 
develop. The slump in fine coal was attributed to a 
stoppage of stocking orders by a few large consumers 
and a shift in buying to co-operative mines in southern 
Indiana. 


Price Situation Adjusts Itself 


These reactions indicate the sensitiveness of the 
market to any real change in conditions. In a final 
summation, however, the gains in one direction are gen- 
erally offset by losses in another. This is shown in the 
relatively narrow fluctuation in weighted average prices 
for the country as a whole. Coal Age Index of spot 
bituminous prices on June 28 stood at 157 and the 


corresponding price was $1.90. Since the beginning of 
the current coal year there has been a difference of only 
five points and 6c. between maximum and minimum. 

The forecast of a slowly contracting bituminous out- 
put, made last week, is borne out by the preliminary 
estimates of production for the third week in June. The 
total for that week was estimated by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines as at 9,504,000 tons, as compared with 9,624,- 
000 tons the week ended June 12. Outside of a few 
favored regions, notably Kentucky and West Virginia, 
the general tendency in production rates is downward. 

The lake trade is well maintained. During the week 
ended June 27 bituminous dumpings totaled 1,075,105 
tons of cargo and 49,603 tons of vessel fuel. This brings 
the total for the season to date to 9,374,255 tons, as 
compared with 9,143,970 tons for the corresponding 
period a year ago. Anthracite dumpings for the pre- 
ceding week totaled 133,865 net tons. 

Production of hard coal during the week ended June 
19 dropped to 2,032,000 net tons. This was 51,000 tons 
or 2.4 per cent less than in the preceding week. Never- 
theless the rate of output since the middle of May has 
been well ahead of 1925. Cumulative production from 
April 1, 1926, is approximately 2,576,500 tons greater 
than during the corresponding period last year. The 
high rates which have made this gain possible, however, 
are being maintained with increasing difficulty, as the 
market is disinclined to absorb much more tonnage at 
the prevailing prices. 

A temporary revival of interest in contracting gave 
a touch of life to the Connellsville coke trade last week. 
The volume of business signed up, however, was disap- 
pointing. Furnace coke was closed at around $3. Some 
foundry business was entered at $4.50@$4.75, but many 
buyers preferred to stick to the lower spot market. 
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Screenings Break in Midwest Markets 


In the face of restricted production, 
Illinois and Indiana screenings broke 
badly last week and carried quotations 
on western Kentucky fine coal for Chi- 
cago into the decline. Discontinuance 
of stocking by one or two large con- 
sumers and a shift in buying to co- 
operatives in southern Indiana are ad- 
vanced in explanation of the slump. 
Indiana operators are waging a sharp 
battle for steam tonnage in the Missis- 
sippi River valley against both Illinois 
and Kentucky. 

While prices on screenings were slip- 
ping, Franklin County producers an- 
nounced an increase of 15c. per ton, 
effective June 23, on prepared coal. 


COAL AGE 


Reports from the mining fields show 
a small movement of the larger sizes 
out of the Illinois and Indiana districts. 
“No bills” are still the common lot. In 
some cases shaft, as well as strip, 
mines are crushing coal to take care of 
steam contract requirements. South- 
ern Illinois strip pits have the edge on 
running time. Railroad tonnage is the 
backbone of the business in the Mt. 
Olive district, but the volume is dis- 
appointing in the Duquoin, Jackson and 
Standard fields. 


Demand for Eastern Coals Improves 


Demand for Eastern domestic coals 
in the Chicago market is improving. 
Orders are scattered, but the aggre- 
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The outlook in Kentucky is brighter. 
The western part of the state is oper- 
ating at approximately 50 per cent of 
capacity. Output from the eastern sec- 
tion is gradually increasing as lake 
movement and better all-rail shipments 
absorb more coal. A number of mines 
have been reopened and production has 
been speeded up at certain other opera- 
tions. Aside from the lake trade, the 
bulk of the business at the present time 
is with industrial consumers and the 
utilities. Retail deliveries in Louisville 
are light, but mine prices are fairly 
well maintained. 

Although it is difficult to obtain 
premium prices on fancy grade of pre- 
pared coal, the general level of quota- 
tions is steady. Western Kentucky 6-in. 


Central Illinois lump moved up in gate tonnage is considerable for this 

sympathy. Operators concede that ex- season of the year. The smokeless block holds firm at $1.75@$1.85; lump 

isting demand does not justify the market is holding firm at $1.75@$2 and. egg, $1.40@$1.65; nut, $1.25@ 
for mine-run, but prepared coal is weak. $1.50; mine-run, $1.10@$1.40; screen- 


increase, but believe it better policy to 
advance prices moderately as the sea- 
son goes on than to put on a heavy 
increase when domestic buying reaches 
its stride. 


Anthracite is moving forward with a 
little better demand and the market for 
domestic coke is slowly broadening. 
The St. Louis local market is dull. 


ings, $1@$1.15. Eastern Kentucky 4-in. 
block brings $2@$2.35; lump, egg and 
nut, $1.75@$2; mine-run, $1.35@$1.65; 
slack, $1@$1.15. 
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Market ime 29 oo 14 i 21. June 28 Market June 29 June 14 June 21 June 28 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 925 1926 1926 1926+ Midwest Quoted 1925 1926 1926 1926+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus - 85 $3.10 $3.10 $3.00@$3.25 Franklin, IIl. lump....... Chicago..... $2.60 $2.60 $2.60 $2.75 
Smokeless mine TUN...00. Columbus “1.85 2.05 2.10 2.00@ 2.20 Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2595-2293) 27 2.25 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus. 1.30 1.25 1.25 1.20@ 1.35 Franklin, Il. screenings. . . Chicago..... 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.50@ 1.90 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.35@ 2.50 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago..... 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 Central, Til. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.10 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.15 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati 2.85 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 Central, Ill. screemngs.... Chicago..... 1.75. U.95,.. 51.55. 1.90@. 1.00 
Smokeless mine FUN. 600 Cincinnati... 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.00 Ind. 4th Vein lump ee Chicago kia 2.60 4 2.40 2.40 2. 25@ 2.60 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati... 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25@ 1.35 Ind. 4th Vein mine tun... Chicago..... 2:9) 2.43 Salts | 7S 2-3 
*Smokeless mine run..... oston...... 4.25 4.30 4.40 4.35@ 4.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1,86.-.4.68 1.85 1.50@ 1.75 
Clearfield mine run....... DBGMOR S055. 1.80 1.75 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 Ind. 5tn Vein lump...... Cnicago..... i.e... 2435. 2.05 2 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 2.10 2.00 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.10 
Somerset mine run....... oston...... 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.75@ 2.10 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Cnicago..... 0 Hae. Fed 25@ 1.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York.. 2.55 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 Mt Olivelump.......... St. Louis..... 2:6). 3.35 - 2.9 £31583. 
Pool | (Navy Standard) .. Philadelphia. 2.60 2.65 2.65 2.50@ 2.80 Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis..... 2:25 2,45 "3. 2.15 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.. 1.85 2.00 2.10 2.05@ 2.15 Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis..... 7: £Sh 6. t.3e6 1 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Standard lump.......... St. Louis is 2.429 ~ 2205 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 1.75 1.80 1.85 1.75@ 1.85 Standard screenings.. St. Louis..... 7 34.35 1.25@ 1.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 we Ky. block.......... Louisville.... 1.35 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 1.70 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 West Ky. mine run. - Louisville.... 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.10@ 1.40 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.:.. 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.60@ 1.70 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.00@ 1.15 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.55 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 West Ky. bl lock.....+00+0. Chicago..... 2.0... 4:75. 1.7. 1.6@ 145 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.45@ 1.70 West Ky. minerun...... Chicago..... Le £05... i .80@ 1.15 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.40 1.60 1.60 1.60@ 1.65 

High-Voiatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.30@ 1.50 : ae 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St... Philadelphia. 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.55 Big Seam lump.......... cern mn ile A 6 A EB 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.45@ 1.50 28 ae. eee ee : . yo ee 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.25 2.25 2.20 2.39 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 1.85 2.00 2.10 1.75@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh gas mine1un.. Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.10 S.E. Ky. block.......... Chicago..... 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.10@ 2.75 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.) Pittsburgh... 1.95 1.75 ees 1.60@ 1.90 5S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.40@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.50 1.20 1.25 1.20@ 1.30 §, KE. Ky. block.......... Louisville.... 2.10 . 2.15 2.05 2.00@ 2.35 
seen lap... --. 5. Columbus... 1.85 2.05 2.05 1.85@ 2.25 gE. Ky. mine run....... Louisville...: 1.55 1.45 1.50 1.35@ 1.65 
Kanawha mine run. .. Columbus.... 1.40 1.55 1.55 1.40@ 1.75 E. K Z meaad Y p paer te : 110 115 1.05 1.00@ 1.15 
Kanawha screenings. . -. Columbus.... 1.05 1.05 1.05 36 1.15. 2a ke nese Cinci yen : : ‘ : : 
i “Sp Cincinnati... 2.10 2.10 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 S. E. Ky. block.......... incinnati... 2.30 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 §8S.E. Ky. mineiun....... Cincinnati... 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.25@ 1.75 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 1.30 38 1.40 1.35@ 1.50 8S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.10 1.05 1.10 14.00@ 1.25 Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
+ npn ge Gofumbus.... 2-13 7-33 2.33 2.25@ 2.30 Kansas mine run......... Kansas City., 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

ocking mine run........ olumbus.... : : .40@ |. . : 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.30 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.20 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.35@ 2.50 
Pitts. No. 8 lump........ Cleveland.... 2.20 2.15 2.15 1.80@ 2.50 * Gross tons, f.0.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.70@ 1.80 t+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; leclines in i lice. 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... . 1.40 , 1.30 1.25 1.10@ 1.15 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 














Market Freight June 29, 1925 June 21, 1926 ~ ————June 28, 1926¢-—_—— 
Quoted Rates Independent Company _ Independent Company Independent Company 
DN ee Naw Yoel: ais. és CC Se GES ae Co ee, eee SP YS Lae aN $8.25@$9. 25 
MOINS 626.6400 3010s Philadelphia........ PS Sr oe ee ae 8.60 $9.25 8.50@ 9.15 $9.25 8.50@ 9.15 
WME 8S G sae ks oe cas New York,........ 2.34 $8. 50@ $8.75 8.45@ 8.70 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.40% 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 
A ES of Sees Philadelphia........ 2.39 8.70@, 9.30 8.50@ 8.70 9.00@ 9.85 9.00@ 9.15 9.00@ 9.85 9.00@ 9.15 
Ras Aves Bh-4 5 213 oo CERO 5 505.06 6 o:00 5.06 7.86@ 8.50 7.44@, 8.18 8.48 8.13 8.48 8.13 
LL eS eee i = oe 2.34 8.75@ 9.25 8.95@ 9.20 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.50 9.0)@ 9.60 9.25@ 9.50 
oo SOIR ES BEE Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.30@ 9.65 8.95@ 9.10 9.15@ 10.30 9.35@ 9.50 9.15@ 10. 30 9.35@ 9.50 
ee 8 Ee 5.06 8.22@ 8.70 7.92@ 8.10 8.84 8.33@ 8.58 8.84 8.33@ 8.58 
ee eee ee ae eS ee 2.34 8.25@ 8.50 8:45@ 8.70 8.00@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.15 8.00@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.15 
eS eee Philadelphia bina ecwe 2.39 8.70@ 9.55 8.60@ 8.70 8.75@10.05 9.00@ 9.15 8.75@ 10.05 9.00@ 9.15 
MORE: se ku cevse ks Chicago*.......... 5.06 8.14@ 8.35 7.69@ 8.00 8.71 8.38@ 8.53 8.71 8.38@ 8.53 
MOB do rcNeRs.6 5 Ch INOW MON ossescwe 2.24 4.75@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.70 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 
(SE ae ee Pniladelphia........ 2.14 5.50@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.40 6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.35 
eae Chicago*.......... 4.79 4.91@ 5.36 4.69@ 5.00 6.03 5.65@ 5.80 6.03 5.65@ 5.80 
Buckwheat No. 1..... Se Oa pay 2.00@ 2.40 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 3.00@ 3.50 1.50@ 2.50 3.00@ 3.50 
—- - tt ay Philadelphia........ 2.14 2.15@ 2.75 2.50 2.15@ 2.50 2.25@ 2.75. 2.15@ 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Rice. --» New York......... 2.22 1.75@ 2.00 2.00 1.40@ 1.85 2.00@ 2.25 1.25@ 1.85 2.00@ 2.25 
.. Philadelphia. 2.14 1.85@ 2.00 2.00 1.65@ 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 1.65@ 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
: New York... 2:22 1.35@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.49 1.50@ 1.75 1.00@ 1.40 1.50@ 1.75 
. Philadelphia. st 2.14 1.40@ 1.50 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 
New York:........ RU hat Ces oicc 1.60 1.30@ 1.60 2.00 1.20@ 1.60 2.00 








t Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in italscs. 


* Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 
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Shipments of coal off the docks at the 
Head of the Lakes are running close to 
the summer average. A _ substantial 
volume of steam and gas business has 
been booked, but individual orders for 
the most part are on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Prices now appear stabilized at 
the reductions made some weeks ago. 
Heavy rains over the Northwest have 
robbed the docks of orders from hydro- 
electric plants. 


Northwest Indifferent to Anthracite 


Anthracite buying by consumers in 
the Northwest has been backward since 
the beginning of June. Householders 
see no reason why they should store 
coal in advance when the distributors 
offer no inducements in the way of 
price concessions. An increasing use of 
others coals for house heating is fore- 
cast. Receipts of bituminous from the 
lower ports are piling up. Stocks as 
of June 15 were estimated at 2,900,000 
tons, with 140,000 tons of anthracite in 
storage. 

The coal trade at the Twin Cities is 
without distinguishing feature. An- 
thracite stocking orders have been cur- 
tailed. Prices on industrial coals have 
steadied. At Milwaukee demand has 
become spotty. Unlike consumers far- 
ther north, Milwaukee householders ap- 
pear anxious to fill up their bins and 
this anxiety is translated into occa- 
sional spurts in demand for anthracite. 

In the Southwest the general market 
conditions are unchanged. Threshing 
demand has helped Kansas production 
and there is a heavy movement of 
Arkansas semi-anthracite for storage. 
Utah domestic business, thanks to the 
price slashing of several weeks back, 
is still slightly above the seasonal aver- 
age, but a tendency to slow down again 
is becoming noticeable. Slack is plenti- 
ful as the result of the increased output 
of prepared coal. The fact that all 
screened sizes have been selling at one 
price has swelled the demand for large 
lump and left operators with “no-bill” 
nut and stove. 


Eastern Influences Control Cincinnati 


‘ Seaboard influences are the control- 
ling factors in the Cincinnati market. 
Export demand has taken up much of 
the slack. Coming on top of the grow- 
ing lake movement, it has put many 
shippers several weeks behind on their 
orders. Western buyers, however, ap- 
pear unmoved by the business. develop- 
ing in the lake and tidewater markets. 
Local retail business, too, is backward. 

Prices appear to have softened des- 
pite the wider markets offered. During 




















91522295 1219 263 10172443 7 1421265 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
the past week some low-volatile ship- 
pers sold lump and egg under the $3 
mark, but developed little business as a 
result of price concessions. Mine-run 
is fairly firm at $2. Slack is easy at 
$1.25@$1.35. There is talk of $3 on 
lump and egg for July, $2.50 on stove, 


$2.25 on nut and $1.50 on slack. High-. 


volatile quotations on lump and block 
are draggy. 

Movement of coal through the Cin- 
cinnati gateways is increasing. During 
the past week the interchange of loaded 
cars totaled 14,199, an increase of 324 
cars over the preceding week. Louis- 
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ville & Nashville interchange increased 
383 cars, but the C. & O. reported a de- 
crease of 71 cars and the N. & W., 18. 
The total number interchanged included 
4,258 cars consigned to the lakes. There 
was a decrease of 809 in the number of 
empties en route to the mines. 


Better Domestic Demand at Columbus 


Domestic demand again was the out- 
standing feature in the central Ohio 
market the past week. Most of the 
storage buying by the retailers favors 
the West Virginia and Kentucky mines, 
but there is enough Ohio tonnage in- 
cluded to make life less dreary to the 
Buckeye State operators. Columbus re- 
tail prices are steady. Country dealers 
are taking more interest in stocking. 
The industrial side of the market is 
dull, Pomeroy Bend is the only south- 
ern Ohio district participating to any 
marked degree in the lake trade. 

Slack took another tumble in the 
Cleveland market last week, but No. 8 
lump and mine-run held at the reduced 
basis which became effective the pre- 
ceding week. Increased production of 
coal in other parts of the Appalachian 
Region was responsible for the further 
shading of slack prices on the Ohio 
output. The No. 8 field during the week 
ended June 19 produced 201,000 net 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O.B. Mines 

a 1926 \ 1925 1924 

June 28 June21 June14 June7 June29 June 30 
EEE ON Oe 157 157 156 157 160 166 
Weighted average price........ $1.90 $1.90 $1.89 $1.90 $1.94 $2.01 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representa- 
tive of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous output of the United States, weighted first 
with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped, 
and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus 
obtained was compared with the average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, 
after the manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke: 1913-1918,” pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. 
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6 y 
soot UT Car Loadings and poe dnit 
5501 Al" Coal 
j ars ars 
4 500K [1925 Vy I Week ended June 12, 1926....... 1,060,214 177,477 
& 450 f . NA NT _ ei oapae 945,964 155,094 
. fi ; ATTA TTA j i ' NAIA . 7 -4 Week ended June 13, 1925....... 987,196 157,559 
400} , an tf Lf <a if —htiphan Cane ~<a cing 
% ssh LLY VALLANCE UTA pte ee Coa 
a TA nN TY | V We NAN Y LY V Cars Cars Cars Cars 
& 300 \ Susie 05, (026, “26Reae PO he onic as vcccens 
€ V June 7, 1926.. 270,841 79,013 ....... ....... 
© 250 +h June 14, 1925. 362,961 169,133 ....... ....... 
: 200 1924-1925 
BITUMINOUS COAL DUMPED 
150 AT respect to demand for the different 
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tons, or approximately 28.7 per cent of 
capacity, as compared with 203,000 tons 
the week preceding and 223,000 tons a 
year ago. Southern Ohio is operating 
on a 15 per cent basis. 

There is less pessimism in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Neither prices nor vol- 
ume of trade has gained, but operators 
are hopeful that the development of 
export demand in competitive fields 
will react favorably upon the Pitts- 
burgh area. Some storage buying also 
is expected. The district is further en- 
couraged by the high rate of general 
industrial activity. 


Central Pennsylvania Marks Time 


Central Pennsylvania shows little 
change in either production or prices. 
Loadings the third week in June were 
12,477 cars, or 85 cars more than in the 
week ended June 12. Industrial buying 
is light. Pool 1 coal is quoted at $2.30 
@$2.60; pools 9 and 71, $2@$2.30; pool 
10, $1.80@$2.10; pools 11 and 18, $1.60 
@$1.80. 

There were few changes in the nomi- 
nal quotations on the Buffalo bitumi- 
nous market last week. Westmoreland 
lump and mine-run dropped from $2.50 
to $2. Cambria County mine-run was 
firm at $2.25. Fairmont lump dropped 
to $1.30@$1.45. Youghiogheny slack 
increased from $1.35@$1.55 to $1.50@ 
$1.60. The maximum price on Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 slack declined a nickel. 
The Toronto retail and industrial bitu- 
minous markets are quiet and prices 
are somewhat easier. 

The New England market offered 
nothing in the way of novelty the past 
week. Navy Standard coal was quoted 
at Hampton Roads at $4.35@$4.50, with 
most of the buying at the lower figures. 
Mine quotations on all-rail central 
Pennsylvania coals were unchanged. 


Export Demand Felt in New York 


Export demand was the bright spot 
in the New York bituminous market the 
past week. Foreign buying also was 
the center of interest at Baltimore. 
Philadelphia, on the other hand, found 
nothing helpful to its local situation in 
existing conditions. At New York some 
of the smaller shippers had a chance 
to share in the export orders. The 
domestic market, however, was inactive. 
Tidewater receipts were slightly less 
than the preceding week and there was 
little distress coal for bargain hunters. 

Philadelphia traders are trying to 
encourage greater stocking of coal by 





industrial plants. The success which 
has met this campaign, however, has 
not been great. The increased interest 
shown by foreign buyers in high- 
volatile coal has shattered some of the 
indifference heretofore shown by rail- 
roads. Prices are unchanged. During 
the first three weeks of June Baltimore 
loaded 154,554 tons of gas coal for for- 
eign shipment, but increasing sales for 
export leave no mark upon domestic 
trade or prices. 

The Birmingham market is experi- 
encing a pronounced lull in buying. 
Contract shipments to industrials have 
been cut down 15 to 20 per cent. This 
has hampered the movement of high- 
grade domestic coal, for which there are 
few cancellations or requests to defer 
shipments. Except upon the cheaper 
grades of coal, quotations have not been 
revised downward. The opinion pre- 
vails that the slump will be of short 
duration. Third-quarter and last-half 
contracts for foundry coke are being 
made at $5.50. Spot coke is $6. There 
is a moderate demand for egg coke at 
$5 and nut at $3.50. 


No Snap to Anthracite Trade 


The majority of the anthracite oper- 
ators are dissatisfied with the present 
rate of buying. Some companies are 
compelled to store chestnut as well as 
the steam sizes. Others are meeting 
the situation by curtailing production 
and to them a prolongation of the 
Fourth holiday will come as no hard- 
ship. New York retailers keep fairly 
busy with domestic deliveries. Stove is 
in the lead, with egg second. Pea is 
losing its popularity and nut is very 


necessary. On the whole prices are 
stronger at Philadelphia than at New 


_York, not because Philadelphia demand 


is heavier but because the independents 
are moving their surplus output to the 
Manhattan market. 

The independent anthracite trade at 
Buffai:: is quiet and there is no pro- 
nounced local demand for company coal. 
The lake trade, however, has taken on 
new life. During the week ended June 
24, 16 cargoes, carrying 111,500 tons, 
were cleared. Duluth and Superior 
took 50,900 tons; 27,600 tons cleared for 
Milwaukee, 13,200 tons for Chicago, 
6,300 tons for Waukegan, 6,000 tons for 
Sheboygan, 5,500 tons for Fort William 
and 2,000 tons for Racine. 


Coke Market More Active 


The past week saw an increase in 
contracting for furnace coke in the Con- 
nelisville region, but the total volume 
was below preliminary estimates. There 
was little second-half business done at 
more than $3 and less than that was 
accepted on third-quarter contracts. 
The spot market is weaker, and small 
accumulations are hard to move. Nom- 
inally the spot price is $2.75, but ton- 
nage probably could be picked up at 
$2.60: Some second-half foundry coke 
contracts have been closed at $4.50@ 
$4.75. Many foundries, however, are 
playing the open market at $4@$4.50. 

Coke production in the Connellsville 
and Lower Connellsville region totaled 
136,730 tons during the week ended 
June 19, according to the Connellsville 
Courier. Furnace oven output was 74,- 
000 tons, a decrease of 4,100 tons when 
compared with the production for the 
preceding week.. Merchant oven output 
—62,730 tons—increased 2,220 tons. 
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Foreign Market 
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French Collieries Profit 
~ By British Strike 


Paris, France, June 17.—French col- 
lieries have been placed in a very favor- 
able position by the continuance of the 
British strike. Not only have imports 
of English coal ceased but Holland has 
disappeared from the list of countries 
sending coal to these shores and there 
has been little additional tonnage re- 
ceived from Germany. French mines 
are endeavoring to meet home demands 
and retain a surplus for exportation. 

In conjunction with Belgium, France 
is contributing somewhat to relieving 
the British fuel famine. This is a 
movement about which little is said 
publicly and some mines in the Sarre 
region categorically deny that they are 
sending coal to the British Isles. 
Railroad interests, however, admit that 
part of their rolling stock is being em- 
ployed in moving French and Belgian 
coal to Antwerp for transshipment to 
Great Britain. 

Under such conditions, home de- 
mand is extremely active and prices 
are rising. The first of the week, for 
example, Paris retailers increased the 
prices on Donetz anthracite cobbles 30 
fr. Quotations on Belgian, Dutch and 
German anthracitic mixtures were ad- 
vanced 20 to 70 fr. 





High Prices Hit Belgium 


Brussels, Belgium, June 16.—The coal 
market is moving forward so rapidly 
that not even the British strike can be 
charged with complete responsibility 
for the upward swing in prices. As a 
matter of fact, speculative demands 
have brought about an exaggerated 
price basis and heavy overstocking by 
consumers who can foot the bills. 
Foreign competition as a check on 
rising domestic prices is out of the pic- 
ture because of the exchange rate. 
Practically the only coal being imported 
is reparation fuel and that commands 
such high figures that the government 
may shut off shipments. 

In some cases, excited industrial pur- 
chasing agents have ordered sufficient 
tonnage forward to run their plants 
for three months. This abnormal buy- 
ing has taken some sizes and grades 
completely off the market. Lean beans 
are practically unprocurable. Semi- 
bituminous beans readily bring 95@100 
fr. Coking smalls are 115@117.50 fr. 
and higher. Duffs for lime and brick- 
burning are very scarce and buyers 
have offered 6 fr. premium over the 
official price of 85 fr. 





German Coal Exports in April 


Bituminous coal exports from Ger- 
many in April totaled 1,156,000 tons, of 
which 2,000 tons were sent to the 
United States, according to a cable to 
the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attaché Aliport, at Berlin. 


Sharp Increase in Bituminous 
Coal Exports in May 


Bituminous coal exports from the 
United States during May showed an 
increase of 422,463 gross tons over the 
figures for the month preceding. Com- 
pared with May, 1925, however, the 
increase was only 159,777 tons. Anthra- 
cite exports were 32,275 tons greater 
than in April, but less than 2,000 tons 
ahead of the total for May, 1925. Coke 
shipments were 80,260 tons, as com- 
pared with 54,912 tons in April and 
58,637 tons in May, 1925. Bunker ton- 
nage supplied to vessels engaged in 
foreign trade totaled 437,273 tons, as 
compared with 400,426 tons for the same 
month last year. 

May exports by countries were as 
follows: 


Anthra- Bitumi- 


cite nous Coke 
. Gross Gross Gross 
To: Tons Tons Tons 
has hero oE te ek. kakewe LE.) 
SRS eee 16429 4... 
OS a ee ee | 
_ RE A ae ee 66,198- .5.. 
Malta, Gozo, and Cyprus . 
RR Sh J 
SS ae eee eo ee i) 556 
SUL oe Foot shy oe omic So er 
United Kingdom........ ...... 1 ) re 
"Ste PS ee ae 321,185 993,479 76,801 
British Honduras........  ...... Le ae 
ee eee Bo eke 
MEDS ss ccaSie bdws . 29ods 51 9 
ER Soin ee Lines Padeewd re 
ee ene eo ere 
DE bak baba eweR eee -<Seke- | aes 
_ SRS er 243 10,919 28 
Miquelon and St. Pierre 
Se ae Si EE 
Newfoundland and Labrador 982 ee 
ce, EER 800 
eS ees 25 | es 
RES SE ee ee | eee 
Trinidad and Tobago.... ...... jf 
Other British West Indies ee Oe eee 
RARER ER AEA 30,582 34,570 720 
Dominican Republic.....  ...... 104 19 
Dutch West Indies...... ...... OS eee 
French West Indies......  ...... | ee 
IND Sc ret Jee ce Ao schice BOWED kses- 
Re ae 169 SO 
ISSIR ak gi le ae 
SN GRACES oe Oe ee ae ee ae 2,072 
SE nee ee 60 
PROMO. occ ccs - ones eae 
ee Se eee eee Na 
Re ee tees Ae ar 8 ig ebb 2k |. ae 
a 8 a 
Dutch East Indies.......  ...... Sn 
RS Sea ere Lh ae 
pO ON ee ee || Ae 
Other French Africa..... ...... er 
ND cas eck s. y ko ows oe 
Portuguese East Africa... ...... * See 
Canary Tstlands...:...6..  ...... | 
RM Sores oes « 327,077 1,516,710 80,263 


May imports of bituminous coal to- 
taled 27,507 gross tons, of which 2,062 
tons were shipped from the United 
Kingdom and 25,445 tons from Canada. 
Anthracite imports dropped from 59,000 
tons in April to 8,227 tons in May. Coke 
imports declined from 20,000 to 14,347 
tons. 





Export Clearances Week Ended June 24 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For United Kingdom: Tons 
CT RO eee ee 7,180 
Dan. Str. Jacob Maersk............ 3,487 
SeE CORORE: EOL bess o's 3.019 0-0 9-0 7,299 
Br. Str. Drumrobin........ sisi as\eiere's 7,995 
Span. Str. Allobizkar Mendi......... 7,598 





VoL. 30, No. 1 


For Jamaica: 

Br. Str. Wilston, for Kingston...... 4,991 
Br. Str. Uskmoor, for Port Royal... 3,645 
For England: : 
Grk. Str. Aristides L. Lorelandris.. 5,631 
Br. Str. Penlover, for Portsmouth.. 5.688 


Grk. Str. Meropi, for Liverpool...... ,980 

Br. Str. Fishpool, for Manchester.... 6,999 

Swed. Str. Australic, for Portsmouth. 5,981 

~~. OR ON er a a 7,481 
or Nova Scotia: 

Nor. Bir. imly, for HMalliax.......6 1,975 

For Brazil: 

Br. Str. W. I. Radcliffe, for Rio de 
ee er re ee 7,873 

Br. Str. Baxtergate, for Santos..... 6,884 


Br. Str. Ramsay, for Rio de Janeiro. 7,874 
Por. Str. Amarante, for Rio de 
I ee ee a 9,490 
For Irish Free State: 
Ital. Str. Tagliamento; for Queens- 


For Argentina: 
Br. Str. Bretwalda, for Buenos Aires 6,690 
Nor. Str. Tercero, for Buenos Aires.. 4,365 
Br. Str., Trecarrell, for Buenos Aires 6,476 
Br. Str. Magdala, for Buenos Aires.. 6,370 
For Martinique: 
Amer. Schr. N. Barnsdall, for 
ag ee ee ee 1,882 
For Newfoundland: 
Nor. Str. Matilda, for Botwoodville.. 5,616 
For Canada: 


Br. Str. Rassay, for Quebec........ 6,269 

Nor. Str. Aslaug, for Gaspe........ 1,288 
For Cuba: 

Dan. Str. Nordamerika, for Santa 

MG ie Siac dw 6 Cbs e's Saw ues ane a 0's 1,983 

Br. Str. Berwindmoor, for Havana... 9,657 
For Portugal: 

Br. Str. Cairnhill, for Lisbon........ 5,638 


For Canary Islands: 

Nor. Str. Hallgrim, for Las Palmas.. 9,397 
For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Laura C. for Trieste...... 2,487 
For Uruguay: 

Grk. Str. Rokos Vergottis, for Mon- 

Sane a ae 7,119 

For Trinidad: 

Nor. Str. Cissy, for Port of Spain... 3,421 


FROM BALTIMORE 


For Italy: 

Ital. Str. Atlantico for Venice....... 4,974 
For France: 

Nor. Str. Otta, for Ushant or France. 4,798 
For Costa Rica: 

2OR., Sits . AMOUGRDOLE 5 6 6 o.5.0.6/005 0s 4,011 
For England: 

Ital. Str. Cor Jesu, for Liverpool... 5,640 

Swed. Str. Murjek for Land’s End for 

oo Sr ee ee ree 6,900 

For Irish Free State: 

Am. Str. Severance for Queenstown.. 6,592 

Br. Str. Chertsey for Dublin........ 

Br. Str. Cogandale for Queenstown.. 8,327 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For New Brunswick: 

Am. Schr. Helvetia, for St. John.... —— 
For British Isles: 

Swed. Str. Conwallana, for Belfast... —— 


Hampton Roads Coal Dumpings* 
(In Gross Tons) 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: June 17 June 24 


Tons dumped for week.......... 135,272 174,821 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Tons dumped for week.......... 112,247 104,653 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 

Tons dumped for week.......... 213,747 209,276 


* Data on cars on hand, tonnage on hand and 
tonnage waiting withheld due to shippers’ protest. 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
June 19 June 26t 
Pool 1, New York.... $5.40@$5.65 $5.40@ $5.65 
Pool 9, New York.... 4.90@ 5.15 4.90@ 5.15 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.60@ 4.85 4.60@ 4.85 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.35@ 4.50 4.35@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.85@ 5.20 4.85@ 5.20 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.60@ 4.85 4.60@ 4.85 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.30@ 4.55 4.30@ 4.55 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.50@ 4.55 4.45@ 4.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.35@ 4.40 4.30@ 4.40 
Pool 3, Hamp. Roads. 4.10@ 4.20 4.10@ 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.50@ 4.60 4.10@ 4.25 
BUNKERS 

Pool 1, New York.... $5.65@$5.90 $5.65@$5.90 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.15@ 5.40 5.15@ 5.40 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.85@ 5.10 4.85@ 5.10 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.60@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.10@ 5.35 5.10@ 5.35 
Pool 10, Pniladelphia.. 4.90@ 5.10 4.90@ 5.10 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. 4.55@ 4.85 4.55@ 4.85 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.60 4.6 

Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.40 4.40 


Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.60 4.95 


t+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in #alics. 
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Coming Meetings 





First-Aid Contest for the champion- 
ship of central Pennsylvania, at Fair 
Grounds, Ebensburg, Pa., July 5. Super- 
intendent, H. D. Mason, Jr., Box 604, 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

The West Virginia Mining Institute 
will hold its summer meeting July 13 
and 14 at Bluefield, W. Va. 


Fourth Annual West Virginia First- 
Aid Contest and First Annual Safety 
Day, Camden Park, Huntington, Va., 
Aug. 21. Managing Director, W. H. 
Forbes, Federal Building, Huntington. 


Fifth International First-Aid and 
Mine-Rescue Contest, San Francisco, 
Calif., during the first week of Septem- 
ber, 1926, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 


American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Oct. 6-9, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, H. Foster 
Bain, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 


National Safety Council. Oct. 25-29, 
at Detroit, Mich. Managing director, 
W. H. Cameron, 108 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, II]. 


Coal Mining Institute of America. 
Annual meeting, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., Box 604, 
Ebensburg, Pa. 





New Companies 





Articles of incorporation of the 
Mount Shasta Coal Co. have been filed 
with the Secretary of State at Sacra- 
mento, Calif. The new company plans 
to develop coal deposits in the Oak Run 
and Round Mountain districts of Shasta 
County, Calif. An area of about 15,000 
acres is controlled by the company. 
Several coal beds are said to have been 
cut in preliminary work. The company 
is capitalized for $10,000,000 of which 
$2,000,000 is preferred stock and $8,- 
000,000 common. The directors are 
Charles A. Dickey, of San Francisco; 
H. C. Morris, of Oakland; S. E. Biddle. 
of Piedmont; John A. McCandless, of 
Honolulu; A. F. Hockenbeamer,.H. H. 
Fair, R. Ferbeck, E. L. Dow and John 
L. MeNab, all of San Francisco. 


D. S. Pratt & Son, Ltd., has been 
organized at Midland, Ont., and will 
carry on business as coal wholesalers, 
retailers and operators. The authorized 
capital is $500,000. 


The Green’s Run Coal .Co., Nelson- 
ville, Ohio, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 to mine and sell 
coal in the Nelsonville field. Incor- 
porators are C. C. Sharp, D. N. Postle- 
waite, E. Hauck, P. H. Wessel and 
Edwin S. Pierce. 


The Barnhill Coal Co., New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, has been chartered with a 
capital of 500 shares of no par value 
to operate coal mines, hold and deal 
in coal properties and sell coal and 
coke at retail. Incorporators are 
W. F. DeMuth, Helen DeMuth,. Ruth 
M. Seyferth, R. F. Seyferth and John 
Marchesy, Jr. 
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New Equipment 








Unbreakable Eye Protection 


In order to meet the demand for a de- 
vice that will effectively protect the eye 
from injury by flying particles of coal 
or other material underground the Mine 
Safety Appliance Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has developed a wire-screen goggle. 

This is made of strong steel wire of 
a color and mesh such as to avoid opti- 
cal distortion. -Inasmuch as the wire 
is close to the eye it has no other effect 
upon the sight than to merely darken 
the field of vision to a slight extent. 

These goggles are said to be not un- 
comfortable to wear. The rim _ is 
leather-bound, and no metal parts come 
in contact with the skin. Because of 
its flexibility and the ready adjustment 
of the head band this goggle can be 
easily formed to fit the nose and face 
of the wearer. If deformed by a blow 
from flying coal it may be readily bent 
back into shape. 

















Simple, Effective and Cheap 
Flying particles may dent but cannot 
break these goggles. They may be readily 
bent back to shape after such an accident. 





Section Switch That Abuse 
Will Not Displace 


In most mines it is highly advanta- 
geous to install section insulators so 
that the portions of the workings that 
are supplied with current through them 
may be completely isolated so far as 
the power is concerned. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the new sec- 
tion insulator recently placed on the 
market by the Electric Railway Im- 





provement Co, of Cleveland, Ohio. This 
switch has a double blade and as may 
be seen is supported at both ends by 
means of trolley hangers. The double 
blade assures excellent contact and 
large carrying capacity and the double 
support affords rigidity. 





Portable Recording Meters 


Two new types of portable graphic 
recording instruments for use with al- 
ternating current have recently been 
placed on the market by the General 
Electric Co. These are known as types 
CP-4 and CP-5 respectively, the first 
being equipped with a clock and the 
second with a ‘motor for driving the 
paper. Chart speeds of 1, 3, 6 or 12 
in. per hour may be obtained and by a 
shift of gears this speed per hour may 
be made the speed per minute. 

Both instruments are of high torque. 
Damping is unaffected by temperature 
and suffices for rapidly fluctuating 
loads. The pen points are driven with 
sufficient energy to minimize errors re- 
sulting from friction with the paper. 
The metering elements are protected 
from stray fields and the re-roll device 
cannot be damaged when the graph is 
removed. Both these instruments are 
small, light and of high voltage ca- 
pacity. They have only slight internal 
losses. 

All parts of the new instrument are 
mounted on aluminum-alloy castings. 
The elements themselves are assembled 
on a cast-aluminum frame, making a 
complete unit. This frame carries the 
armature, field coils, core, shield, ink- 
well and pen. It, in turn, is mounted 
ci a main frame to which are hinged 
the front and back covers forming the 
instrument case. The main frame also 
carries the chart carriage assembly, 
mercury damper, potential switch and 
terminals. The covers are of cast- 
aluminum alloy. 

The potential resistance is mounted 
in two ventilated compartments in the 
rear cover and is separated from the in- 
strument proper by Bakelite panels. 
The construction is such that the po- 
tential circuit is broken at the ter- 
minals when the rear cover is opened. 
Those operating the instrument are 
thus protected from high voltages. The 
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Section Switch Well Anchored at Both Ends 


It is claimed that no matter how hard a 


erk the motorman or other underground 


worker may give the lever of this switch it will not be wrenched loose from its anchor- 


age. 
in which it was installed. 


The strong support at either end assures that it will “stay put” and in the position 
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Portable Curve-Drawing Meter 


Most of the parts entering into the con- 
struction of this new meter are of 
aluminum or one of its alloys. The entire 
instrument is, therefore, light enough to be 
readily portable, yet strong enough to en- 
dure all ordinary usage. By its use con- 
tinuous and exact records of the perform- 
ance of electrical machinery may 
obtained. 


chart carriage is hinged at the bottom 
and may be tilted forward, thus mak- 
ing it easy to install new charts. All 


parts of these instruments are easily 


accessible. 

Instruments of this kind comprise 
ammeters, voltmeters and single- and 
poly-phase wattmeters. All of them 
are self-contained and the voltmeters 
and potential circuits for the watt- 
meters have ratings of 110, 220 and 550 
volts. The ammeters and current cir- 
cuits of the wattmeters are rated up 
to 20 amp. 


Light But Unusually Strong 
Rivetless Spiral Pipe 


Demand for a pipe of light weight 
that would, nevertheless, possess un- 
usual strength and wearing qualities, 
was responsible for the development of 
the Naylor spiral lock-seam pipe shown 
in the accompanying illustration. In 
the construction of this equipment a 
strip of sheet steel is wound spirally 
around a machined mandrel and the 
edges flanged and folded over into a 
4-ply lock-seam laid up on the outside 
of the pipe. The product thus formed 
is continuous, but may be cut into any 





desired lengths up to 40 ft. It may be 


made from sheets varying in thickness 
from No. 16 to No. 10 gage, and from 
4 to 30 in. in diameter. Also it may be 
made plain or galvanized, painted or 
asphalted according to the use to which 
it is to be put. 

In the conveyance of- any fluid or 
other material, greatest efficiency is 
naturally obtained from pipe of unvary- 
ing diameter. In this product, as has 
been stated, the seam is not only de- 
pendable for tightness but affords great 
strength to resist distortion, this being, 
roughly, double that if the seam were 
not present. The interior surface also 
is entirely unobstructed. Furthermore, 
it is an easy matter in making this pipe 
to roll in an extra, narrow ribbon of 
steel, harder than that of which the 
walls of the pipe are composed, thus 
forming a wearing strip, which is use- 
ful if abrasive materials, such as ashes, 
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slimes, slush, and the like are to be 
handled. There are thus no rivets to 
wear or rust out, and the friction of the 
material handled is reduced to a mini- 
mum, as is also the power necessarily 
expended for the conveyance of the 
material. 

Being of light weight and lower in 
first cost than most equipment of a 
similar nature, this pipe is particularly 
adapted to installation in places that 
are difficult of access. Not only will it 
serve to convey water in large volume 
over long distance, but it may also be 
employed as a ventilating tube under- 
ground, carrying the air to the working 
faces. It also finds application in wash- 
ing, jigging, ‘flotation and slushing 
operations where large quantities of 
liquid are to be conveyed and the mate- 
rial carried by it is highly abrasive in 
character. 

















Cross-Sections of Pipe 


In the upper illustration may be seen the 
spiral lock-seam pipe with a wearing strip 
of high-carbon steel intended for handling 
abrasive materials... This extra strip is 
harder than the actual wall of the pipe 
and protects the wall shoulder along the 
seam from abrasion. In the lower illustra- 
tion is the standard pipe intended for carry- 
ing non-abrasive fluids and materials. The 
whole thickness of the seam is on the out- 
side of the pipe, leaving the interior en- 
tirely unobstructed. 





Recent Patents 





Method of and Apparatus for Clean- 
ing and Conserving Hoist Cables; 1,- 
575,526. Karl Bocher, Brambauer, 
Germany. March 2, 1926. Filed May 5, 
1925; serial No. 28,184. 

Coal-Cutting Machine; 1,575,531. 
John C. Brackett, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
assignor to Ingersoll-Rand Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. March 2, 1926. Filed May 
16, 1924; serial No. 713,700. 

Safety Apparatus for Use in Mines; 
1,575,626. Henry Waldemar Haapanen, 


‘Sturgis, Ky. March 9, 1926. Filed 


April 1, 1924; serial No. 703,497. 
Miner’s Safety Lamp; 1,575,636. 
Heinrich Meyer, Hiddesen, near Det- 
mold, Germany. March 9, 1926. Filed 
March 21, 1925; serial No. 17,271. 
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Coal Carburetor; 1,565,674. David 
Wentworth Robb, Amherst, Canada. 
Dec. 15, 1925. Filed Jan. 19, 1923; 
serial No. 613,747. 

Transport System for Pulverized 
Coal; 1,566,536. Fritz Hoving, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Raymond Bros. Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, Ill. Dec. 22, 1925. 
Filed May 22, 1922; serial No. 562,853. 

Electric Mine Fuse; 1,567,545. Niko- 
laus Schmitt, Niederlossnitz, near Dres- 
den, and Otto Schmitt, Kuppersteg, 
near Cologne, Germany. Dec. 29, 1925. 
Filed June 23, 1924; serial No. 721,9404. 

Miner’s Lamp; 1,567,682. Samuel T. 
Scoby, Frankfort Heights, IIl., assignor 
of one-half to Coleman L. Jones, Frank- 
fort Heights, Ilk. Dec. 29, 1925. Filed 
Aug. 12, 1922; serial No. 581,418. 

Electric Storage-Battery Locomotive; 
1,575,699. Raymond Mancha, St. Louis, 
Mo., assignor to Mancha Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
March 9, 1926. Filed April 14, 1924; 
serial No. 706,432. 

Device for Greasing Hoisting Ropes 
or Cables; 1,576,159. George Timmer- 
man, Staunton, Ill. March 9, 1926. 
Filed July 20, 1925; serial No. 44,789. 

Pulverization of Coal; 1,576,335. 
Henry Kreisinger, Piermont, N. Y., 
assignor to Combustion Engineering 
Corp., New York City. March 9, 1926. 
Filed Jan. 16, 1925; serial No. 2,718. 

Loader Conveyer; 1,576,910. Wm. W. 
Hudson, Salt Lake City, Utah. March 
9, 1926. Filed Feb. 18, 1925; serial No. 
10,100. 

Mounting for Shaker Screens; 1,577,- 
310. Henry M. Sutton, Walter L. Steele 
and Edwin G. Steele, Dallas, Texas. 
March 16, 1926. Filed Dec. 3, 1923; 
serial No. 678,345. 

Mixing Bin; 1,577,365. Clyde P. Ross, 
Chicago, Ill. March 16, 1926. Filed 
Feb. 5, 1923; serial No. 616,882. 

Lamp Holder for Miners’ Caps; 1,- 
578,219. Frank K. Tovey, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., assignor to Union Cap Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. March 23, 1926. Filed 
Nov. 18, 1924; serial No. 749,675. 

Forging Machine for Coal Cutter; 1,- 
578,500. Jesse Ditson, Littleton, Colo., 
assignor to Ingersoll-Rand Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. March 30, 1926. Filed Sept. 
26, 1925; serial No. 58,722. 

Method for Removing Gas and Dust 
from Mines; 1,578,814. Angelo 
D’Ascenzo, Denver, Colo. March 80, 
1926. Filed April 3, 1925; serial No. 
20,504. 

Low-Coal Conveying Device; 1,582,- 
411. Wm. H. Lesser and Russell L. 
Suender, Frackville, Pa. April 27, 1926. 
Filed Feb. 18, 1925; serial No. 10,108. 

Flotation Machine: 1,574,403. 
Stephen E. Meyer, Hayden, Ariz. Feb. 
23, 1926. Filed Oct. 24, 1924; serial No. 
745,624. 

Portable Unloading Machine; 1,574,- 
831. Wm. E. S. McCormick, Rush Run, 
W. Va. March 2, 1926. Filed April 4, 
1924; serial No. 704,187. 

Mining-Machine Chain Link and Bit; 
1,575,315. Newton K. Bowman, Bowdil, 
Ohio. March 2, 1926. Filed Jan. 21, 
1922; serial No. 530,917. - 

Coal Cutter and Loader; 1,575,431. 
Nils D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, assignor 
to the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
March 2, 1926. Filed Sept. 11, 1918; 
serial No. 253,632. Renewed July 31, 
1925. 








